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Wide praise for the 2nd edition 


The October 1956 issue 

of School Arts Magazine reported 
Lowenfeld listed first in a 
national survey of books in 

art education—chosen by 

125 noted art educators from 

a checklist of 800 books. 


“Professor Lowenfeld’s mature 
and scholarly study of the 
creative and mental growth of 
children . . . will give under 
standing and knowledge to all 
who approach the learning 
process over the numerous avenues 
of creative activity : 

Educatio 


Creative and Mental Growth 


Third Edition 

by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 
A unique guide covering all age levels 

and concerned with all children—not 

just the naturally gifted 


Important new material in the 3rd edition 


Lowenfeld is now applicable 
to secondary as well as 
elementary schools. There 

is new material on 

¢ grading the child’s product 
¢ the meaning of discipline in 


the classroom 


coloring and workbooks and 
art education 


adolescent art 
the gifted child 
therapeutic aspects o 


art education 


Ready Spring 1957 


She Macmillan Compan Y 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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THE RATTNER PORTFOLIO 


For God So Loved the World. 


Henry Mille 


Abraham Rattner, introduction and notes by Allen S. Weller, 28 pp., 17 ill, 24 ph 
7 in color), Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. $20.00. 


The first thought that comes to my head, on glancing through vi) 
handsome album devoted to Abraham Rattner’s work, is—how many ip 
dividuals in these United States will ever have the opportunity to look at it? 

It is usually only in the winter of life, or the first flush of after life 
that a genuine artist achieves recognition. The fabulous sums spent to acquit 
the works of men of genius—men who were dubbed failures and misfits ig 
their time—do little, if anything, to ameliorate the lot of the geniuses living 
in our midst. Even this praiseworthy effort to render homage to a great living 
artist had to be sponsored by a few wealthy individuals in order to see th 
light. 

Why do I begin thus? Because my friend Rattner is one of those artist 
who is only too keenly aware of the obstacles and handicaps—the penaltieg 
I should say—which organized society places in the way of a sincere, earned 
worker in the arts. He himself, at the age of three score, acknowledged now 
as one of our foremost painters, is far from enjoying the security which yeas 





of labor should have given him. Som 

No, the plight of the creative artist in the U.S.A. is still much the same the 
It is in this prosperous land that the poets of life come last. This we must whe 
say first, in fairness to those who are still struggling in vain. wor 

In the text I read that Rattner's work reveals a strong religious bent. Itsg “P 
indeed true. From the very beginning of his career Rattner has been cot thor 
cerned with man’s freedom. Man's freedom, more specifically, to expres dem 
himself creatively. Vigorous and explosive as are his paintings, they are al gree 
self-effacing. They do not glorify Abraham Rattner but man, man the creatot ~ 

Henry Miller is the author of many novels and critical studies which haveé . 


tracted wide attention. Among his best known publications are The Cosmological 
(1939), The Colossus of Maroussi (1941), The Air-Conditioned Nightmare (194), arts 
The Smile at the Foot of the Ladder (1948), Remember to Remember (1952), a § Mo 
The Time of the Assassins (1956). After living in France for many years, he returm’@ of t 
to this country in 1940, when he made a memorable trip through the south and wa 
in company with Rattner. He now lives in Big Sur, California. 
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Abraham Rattner, Moses: Study of the tablet in fragments 


from the Rottner Portfolio 


Some of his works are veritable hymns. Particularly, if I may put it that way, 
the less pleasing ones. In extolling God's handiwork, which he sees every- 
where, in everything, Rattner has inevitably pilloried his fellow-man. His 
work is an indictment of society as it is now constituted. It is man he holds 
responsible for the ugly face the world presents. A man of peace, he is 
thoroughly against pious resignation. With every work he puts forth he is 
demanding of us a greater show of spirit. His whole work is a plea for a 
great, common effort, a vital unification of thought and deed. He stems 
trom the prophets, from the great teachers of mankind, not the saints . 

All the turbulence, the jewel-like color, the splintered shafts of light 
which abound in his work, what do these signify if not ecstasy? A con- 
trolled ecstasy, I might add, which only a master is capable of revealing. No 
artist I know exhibits more patience, more discipline, more perseverance—or 
more reverence. Is it necessary to add that these are precisely the chief qualities 
of the initiated ones ? 

Everything he possesses goes into his work. If you want to know the 
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man, go to his work. There he is enshrined, a self-made gift to all, a symbg 
of devotion and consecration. 

The material gathered together in this album—notes, sketches, repmp 
ductions of drawings, washes, oils—has been wisely and lovingly selected 
Though only a bucketful, it speaks eloquently of the mine which we 
the artist to be. His calligraphy alone speaks volumes. As for the examp 
his ink work, are they not complete, finished poems? How Zen-like 
essence! Essence, there is the word. For no one begins to see until he 
grappled with the essence of things. 

For over twenty years now I have been watching Rattner draw 
closer to the centrum. Ever purifying himself, ever denuding himself; 
herculean struggle, if only because so largely a lone struggle. Except 
behalf of fellow artists, I have never known him to dwell on the 
of rewards. Was he getting nearer the mark ?—that was his sole pr 
tion. The window-cleaner? Yes, one might reverently speak of wi 
cleaning in reviewing his evolution. Removing the motes from one’s Om 
eyes—in order to cleanse the vision, to accept and love the world, to prait 
and rejoice. 

“If one happens to be an educator, one who is brought in contact Wil 
many individuals who are young, receptive and eager to respond, oneg 
tempted to believe that all that really matters in painting is to establish am 
maintain communication with the inner self; but in that case, the existent 
of the art business becomes inexplicable.” 

In recent years Rattner has also tried his hand at teaching. Howeve 
much his pupils may have benefited from the experience, I feel certain tht 
Rattner himself gained more than any of them. It is no small point I wit 
to make here. It is the educator who needs instruction. Teaching is a metho 
of self-instruction which only the humble great seem aware of. Let us admit 
it—greater educational facilities are not going to make greater artists for# 
Life is the teacher, and when we are ready and willing the opportunities far 
instruction which life presents every moment of the day are countless. Bi 
how do we make ourselves ready and willing? That only the adept ai 
show us. 

One of Rattner’s great qualities is humility, Without it how can of 
ever begin to approach an object, to say nothing of a fellow creature? Lot 
at the objects in Rattner’s compositions! Is it not evident that they wet 
inspired by love and reverence? How does one walk through the world it 
different? Indifferent, I mean, not only to the anguish, the suffering, i 
injustice perpetrated by man against man, but indifferent to the objects whit 
greet the eye. How can one remain separate and apart when everything of 





‘From a text called “Two Painters,” by Lux Feininger: Chrysalis, the podl 
revue of the arts; Boston, 1956. 
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Abraham Rattner at the University of Illinois. Photograph by Leonard Zamiska 


sees or touches speaks of the efforts of man and the sublime patience of the 
Creator? How is it possible to enjoy or appreciate the products of art yet 
remain unmoved in the presence of a homely kettle, a stuffed doll, a broken 
> 
chair : 


Every day of our lives we look at thousands of things—and at our 
brothers and sisters in the flesh too—but do we see them? This sad, con- 
fused, bewildered, tortured world, this everyday world which we take so much 
for granted, would fall apart overnight if we really looked at it with seeing 
eyes. It would not be necessary to wage revolution: if we saw the world as 
ittruly is, saw it with the eyes of the artist, all the evil and the ugliness would 
fade away; only the glory of it would strike the senses, the light (miracle of 
miracles), the color (mystery of mysteries!), and the form which invests 
everything. Spirit answering to spirit. 

Yes, Abraham Rattner is a religious spirit. Art itself is a form of re- 
ligion, more effective, more durable, more healing than what is offered us 
in the name of religion. Art binds men together, whereas religion often 
separates them. Moreover, every religion owes its birth to a creative spirit, 
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to a humble being endowed with a God-given vision of the wholeneg 
uniqueness and ubiquity of life. Whoso forsakes art, the better to secure him. 
self or the better to enjoy the fruits of life, loses the world and what lifej 
in him. We may as well warn the young here and now: ‘Begin to-day OF you 
are damned!’ There is no safe, comfortable in-between course, no neutral 
ground. Break rank! “Advance always!’’ as Rimbaud urged. Know that the 
ground you tread is hallowed by the spirit of those who dared to look at th 
world—and love it. 

A religious spirit, aye! I could detect that without having seen a singk 
canvas of his. . . . I see him now, all over again, just as clearly and naked 
as when I first caught sight of him seated over a coffee at the Café du Dém 
Was it a coffee he was having, or was it a taste of life? A taste of the elixir of 
life, better said. He might as well have been sipping arsenic. No drug, m 
poison, could stifle the flame which animated him. Even his hair, wreathed 
about his skull like writhing, angry snakes, seemed aflame. A denizen gf 
the desert, a Berber drunk with space and all it contains. No small talk, » 
polite conventionalities. A heart babbling its secrets, a heart welling ove 
with the joy of recognizing the world—big world, little world, great world 
simple world. Sublime, innocent fool. A believer. Believer in man, believer ia 
the works of man; believer in the joy of spreading the joy of creation. A ferva 
that made his whole being glow. As for his words, they were simple, ordinay 
words. Back of them were extraordinary thoughts, gargantuan urges. . . . Atth 
dawn of creation there may have been a stir throughout the universe. I do ng 
think of it as a struggle. Perhaps there was an almost imperceptible movement 
of a finger joint—the flex of a pinkie at most. And lo! there was light. Ant 
the void took form. We know that all creation sang. 

So it was with Rattner that day. In those few moments on the terrat 
of a café—what a gift, what a blessing!—he gave me with that same effortles 
grace a foretaste of all that was to proceed from his hand. With each new 
canvas I see only the work of completion. The creation itself was unrolled 
in the space of a few minutes. A miracle performed by a humble “window 
cleaner.” 

What I have been trying ever since is to say: Thank you, dear Ab 
thank you, humble worker that you are, thank you, dear warm, magidl 
spirit, for you are not only of this world but the next, one of the etemi 
ones, if the word has meaning any longer 
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MAGNIFICENT FOLLY 


The Architect as Novelist 


Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 


le Corbusier, The Modulor: A Harmonious Measure to the Human Scale universally 
applicable to Architecture and Mechanics. Second ed., 243 pp. Translated by Peter de 
Francia and Anna Bostock. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954. 


Over a year ago I was asked to write a review of Le Corbusier’s The 
Modulor for CAJ, and for that length of time the task was evaded. The 
violence of contradictions in Le Corbusier's writing and in his actual build- 
ings seemed too blatant and too irritating for objective conclusions. In the 
meantime the Chapel at Ronchamps appeared in all Western periodicals, the 
fourth volume of Le Corbusier's collected works came out, and Le Modulor 
was again and again taken up and laid aside, to summer on the rear of the 
mind’s stove. Eventually it took no more than a gentle reproach from the 
editor to overcome the initial inhibitions. 

To give the contents first—and they are by no means easily isolated 
from the profusion of poetic and sociological commentary, inserted between 
facts and figures. Le Corbusier acknowledges the international character of a 
fully industrialized society and analyzes the handicaps, arising from a lack of 
unified measurements and standards of proportion. He proposes a new 
measuring tool which he calls ‘Le Modulor.”’ 


The Modulor’ is a measure based on mathematics and the human scale. . . . The 
numbers of the ‘Modulor’ are measures . . . they are the effect of a choice made 
from an infinity of values. Some of these values of measures can be characteristi- 
cally related to the human scale. . . . ‘The Modulor’ is a working tool, a scale to 
be used in composition for the mass-production of manufactured articles, and also 
for the creation, through unity, of great symphonic works of architecture. 

The manufactured objects [and Le Corbusier emphasizes that he includes in his 
definition of architecture all technologically produced objects} whose dimensions 
these numbers are to determine are either containers of man or extensions of 
man. . . . In consequence the ‘Modulor’ must be found on the drawing table, side 
by side with the pencil and the T square, a strip that can be unrolled with two 


Sibyl Mohe ly Nagy is an Associate Professor in the Sch l of Are } tleciture at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Her interest in modern architecture dates back to her father 
who was an actit e member of the German Werkbund movement and her MATTIAgE and 
€ collak ration with L. Me he ly-N a2) 
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hands and that ofiers to its user a direct view of measure, thus enabling him§ 
make a choice.” 


The basic premise of the Modulor is the triangle and the square, the Golde 
Section, and the basic ratio is PHI. The numerical scale is derived from a ma 
of 6 feet height, standing with his arm raised. Two series of calculations am 
developed from the mathematical premises: a plus a over PHI equals 7% 
and 2a minus 2a over PHI equals 33.992”. Each of these two progressive 
series has a designated color: one red and the other blue. But this math 
matical framework is no more than the magic sign, the pentagram that retains 
the metaphysical revelation in visible form after the afflatus has passed, le 
Corbusier conceives of 


“an apostolic mission . . . a passion, disinterested and detached, an exercise; 
game, a preoccupation and an occupation, a need and a duty . . . to harmonizetk 
flow of the world’s products through standardization . . . to obtain the statusd 
a rule, to uncover the principles serving as this rule. . . . Standardization is tk 
road to perfection . . . to achieve proportion which brings out the smile on t® 
face of things.” 


The obstacles to standardization and universal harmony are basically two 
Firstly and predominantly the foot-inch system versus the decimal system 


“The foot-and-inch is the incarnation of the great past of the human epic. TR 
metre is the bringer of liberation proclaimed at the time of the French Revolution 
and of the resources of the decimal systen 


The other antagonistic force is the ‘female’ principle of the compass vets 
the “male” principle of the set-square 


“In the one, strong objectivity of forms under the intense light of a Mediterranea 
sun: Male architecture. . . . In the other, limitless subjectivity rising against! 
clouded sky: Female architecture 
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the Modulor eliminates the encumbrances of foot and inch measures by 
qeating a universal set of numerical values, and it positively smites the 
insidious subjectivity of the curve by ad hoc arguments: 


“The ‘Modulor’ is the pivot around which revolve all problems of proportion in 
modern architecture. . . . The ‘Modulor’ is the key to the door of the miracle of 
numbers. . . . The ‘Modulor’ has come as the crowning of long effort in the bleak 
years that we have lived through, years of spiritual constriction and material 
plight. . . . The spirit of geometry produces tangible shapes, expressions of archi- 
tectural realities: upright walls, perceptible surfaces between four walls, the right 
angle, hallmark of balance and stability. I call it spirit under the sign of the set- 
square, and my description is confirmed by the traditional name of ‘allantica’ given 
to Mediterranean architectural art, for a//antica means antique, based on the set- 
square.” 


One closes this amazing book with an intense awareness of tragedy and 
greatness, combined in a genius who wasted much of his impact by attempt- 
ing a triple expression through building, painting and writing. It seems be- 
yond doubt that Le Corbusier would have become one of the greatest writers 
of this era had he not chosen to be also an architect. His completely integrated 








powers of imagination and formulation are stunning—particularly if one 
keeps in mind that here is a ¢ranslation—although an exceptionally able one 
—and that the power of meaning and the beauty of imagery are unweakened 
by the transposition. 
"Then a fathomless depth gapes open, all walls are broken down, every other 
presence is put to flight, and the miracle of inexpressible space is achieved. .. . 


I have not experienced the miracle of faith, but I have often known the miracle of 
inexpressible space, the apotheosis of plastic emotion 


“Mathematics is the majestic structure conceived by man to grant him compre 
hension of the Universe. It holds both the absolute and the infinite, the under- 
standable and the forever elusive 


‘For man becomes an abstraction when he shuts his eyes and becomes absorbed in 
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the contemplation of all possibilities. . . . Architecture is judged by eyes that see, 
by the head that turns, and the legs that walk.” 


“It is good to know that a Usopia is never anything but the reality of tomorroy, 
and that today’s reality was the Utopia of yesterday.” 


Anyone accustomed to struggling with words is compelled to’ admire here, 
great writer, and anyone accustomed to struggling with the meaning of Ig 
Corbusier's architecture suddenly feels a key of comprehension in his hand 
The violent contradictions in his architectural design: on the one hand th 
straight-jacketed floor plans, the revolting monstrosity of the “Skyscraper for 
3000 People,” and the brutal dictatorship of habitation and transportatiog 
in his concept of urbanization; on the other the deep humanism of his 
ligious projects, his exquisitely formulated love for nature, his roof gardens 
and the joyful accents of color and sculpture in Marseilles. How can a lead. 
ing architect be so contradictory and yet so dictatorial in his unendj 

declarations of fundamental principles? How can he justify himself befor 
the young who look to him for guidance? The key is that Le Corbusier hy 
become during the four decades of his work perhaps the greatest novelig 
of the Twentieth Century, and that he “contains multitudes” as only gret 





writers can. He can create out of himself the antagonistic worlds of th 
deliberately emotional and regional city plan for Algiers and the totalitarian 
abstraction of the “Ville Radieuse,’’ and in one life-time he can define arch 
tecture as 


“the art of building houses, palaces and temples, ships, cars, railway trucks, act 
planes, domestic and industrial equipment and the equipment of trade. The até 
typography as it is used in the making of newspapers, periodicals and books.” 
and asa 
“process based on standards.” 
He can proclaim that 


“the plan is the generator” 
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and with equal fervor rhapsodize that 
“architecture is the interplay—wise, correct and magnificent—of forms under light.”’ 


He can utter every contradiction with the same right with which Dostoevsky 
created Prince Myschkin, Radion Raskolnikoff, Dolgoruki, Iwan Karamasoff, 
and “the pure cherub Aljoscha.’’ Le Modulor is one more novel, one more 
plunge into the inner world of imagination and pure spirit, masterly or- 
ganized in the image of words, It achieves the unbound reality of a Dra- 
matis Personae: 
“In the drawing up of plans for the Headquarters of the United Nations on the 
Fast River, the promise of a great adventure lay before the Modulor: to regulate 
in harmony the brilliant geometry of huge limpid prisms of concrete, steel, stone 
and glass, and the incredible, unguessed-at complexity of organs functioning in 
Synthesis, Synchrony and Symphony. During those eighteen months, work in the 


Paris studio was going on full speed ahead. To inquiries from New York: “How 
is the Modulor?’ the answer was always: “Doing wonders.” (italics mine.) 


“Sometimes I have seen on drawing-boards designs that were displeasing, badly 

put together. ‘But it was done with the Modulor?’—‘Well then, forget about the 

Modulor. Do you imagine the Modulor is a panacea for clumsiness or careless- 

ness ? 

But the connection of the Modulor with the concrete world of solids 
houses or objects as tools of environmental control—never became closer 
than with any other creative expression whose common denominator through- 
out all past and into all future is the will to order through art. Le Corbusier's 
executed architecture is idea in the third dimension, a solidification of pure 
pirit. In his agelessly remarkable book The Architecture of Humanism 
Geoffrey Scott speaks of “‘the unchecked perversities of genius” and 
continues: 

"We are concerned not with the eccentricities of the leader but with the possible 

value and permanent danger of the movement which he led. And it is more neces- 

sary at this date to emphasize the service which he rendered than to decry the 

illogic of his onslaught 
The service which Le Corbusier rendered lies in the transformation of time- 
bound phenomena—industrialization, urbanization, building technology 
into timeless art. The survival of man in more than physical matter, is 
guaranteed only by the grace of genius, by the chance appearance of a 
qeative energy, transcending the achievements of the group. The measure of 
this genius is given by its singularity that lacks patterns adaptable to gen- 
etalization. Schoenberg in music, Joyce in literature, Mondrian in painting, 
and Le Corbusier in architecture stand alone in this century, removed from 
the great talents that set new standards for human aspiration—Bartok in 
music, Hemingway in literature, Picasso in painting and Wright in archi- 
tecture. In a century of all-pervading utilitarianism the folly and depth of 
inapplicable greatness is the contribution of Le Corbusier. 
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THE TEXTBOOK ON HISTORY OF ART 


Comments on a Recent Example 


Edwin C. Roe 


John Ives Sewall, A History of Western Art, xxxii + 957 pp., 572 ill. New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1953 


What should a college text on the history of art contain? Should it k 
a collection of brief, encyclopaedic articles giving a bowing acquaintance 
with as many objects, artists, and cultures as possible within the number of 
pages and illustrations that the publisher feels he can allow ? Or would it bk 
better to treat more fully of what are commonly accepted as outstandingly 
significant items, omitting any discussion of many rewarding monuments ané 
personalities ? Is the best solution an intermediate position or one quite differ 
ent from those suggested ? 

The answer should lie in the relationship of the text to the other source 
of information and inspiration available to the student—other readings, the 
instructor's lectures and advice, problems, and discussions. A college text i 
not a correspondence course. It should not be expected to furnish all the 
instruction by itself. But such is the variation in what different teachers desite 
to present themselves or to draw out by discussion that a moderately compre 
hensive aim in a text seems inevitable. The goals might logically be considered 
to be as follows: first, to present a basic and broad consideration of distinctive 
and otherwise important ideas, cultural styles, personalities, techniques and 
methods, following on the whole a chronologic al sequence of styles and cul 
tures; second, to include simple explanations of specialized terms and other 
words used in writings on art in a particular way, where possible defining mor 
narrowly a term already in usage in preference to creating a new one; 
third, to suggest through bibliographical references further readings cm 
cening both the material treated and that which has been omitted; fourth, 
to indicate clearly in chapter headings, subheadings and the like or in simple 
charts the chronological and other relationships of the various items to ont 
another; and fifth, to include at least one illustration, at least half the siz 
of the page in most cases, of each monument discussed. Needless to say, the 
presentation should hold the attention. 

To illustrate, it is my opinion that the late Helen Gardner's Art Througt 


Professor Rae teaches history f art courses at the University of Illinois. 
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the Ages, even in its present polished and beautifully presented edition, errs 
on the side of being too comprehensive as regards the inclusion of various 
artists, too limited in the discussion of ideas, cultural situations, and the 
fuller import of works of art. The teacher who uses her book can concentrate 
on emphasizing and explaining the ideological and deeper aesthetic signifi- 
cances, but the text will still encumber the student with excess baggage. If 
Robb and Garrison's aging Art in the Western World is selected, one must 
collect the pieces if he wishes to present a culture or form-will as a whole. 
The teacher will probably also feel obliged to furnish a good outline of his 
own and to simplify some of the ideas presented. He will have to bring in 
the Far East unaided. I feel that Oriental art, however, is given too much 
space for a general text in the Upjohn-Wingert-Mahler History of World 
Art: the format is rather formidable for a text on art; and there are not 
enough subheadings. 

None of these tried and true summaries, nor as far as I am aware none 
of the other such texts which have originated in America, have approached 
the daring of the book under review in the way in which unusual emphasis 
is given to some phases of art and others are slighted. John Sewall has 
produced a book which is certainly neither dull nor ordinary. It is highly 
stimulating, sometimes irritating. 

Since my judgment is based on a consideration of the book as a text in 
a course in the history of art, rather than “introduction to art” or art ap- 
preciation, one of Sewall’s best achievements appears to be his inclusion and 
discussion of philosophical, political, and other factors which have a bearing 
on the monuments of art. For example (pp. 51-52), there is an instructive 
resumé of the conditions in Greece following the Persian wars and a well 
rounded presentation of the concept of idealism. (One could ask that similar 
scrutiny had been given to ‘‘classicism’’ or ‘‘classical art.) A clearly written 
introduction to the Renaissance answers some of the apparent contradictions 
which haunt the reader of Jakob Burckhardt and other of the older writers on 
the subject. Alberti is convincingly stressed as the founder of the High 
Renaissance and his views, life, and works are ably interpreted. To the in- 
structor, some of the discussions of this type will seem labored. But the stu- 
dent should find them highly useful 

Another aspect of this explanatory material which must surely win ap- 
plause is its presentation at the time when it is of obvious value, rather than 
being lumped together in an arid chapter on techniques or forms or back- 
ground. When the Doryphoros of Polyclitus is the subject of comment, the 
interest of the Greeks in numbers as well as proportions is fittingly noted. A 
sketch of Epicureanism and Stoicism forms a prologue to Hellenistic art. Just 
before the later Greek and all of Roman architecture are introduced the 
feader is presented with an elucidation of the principles of the arch, vault 
and dome. Botticelli’s Primavera is the cue for examining the subject of lit- 
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erary qualities in art, and the arrival of the abstract movement of the present 
day reminds the author of Plato's concepts of truth and beauty. Logical of. 
ganization of another kind allows the inclusion of Sienese painting of the 
fourteenth century at the end of the chapter on Byzantine art. 

The author's interpretations and evaluations of art that was created 
before the seventeenth century seem to me often convincing and sensitive, but 
at times far-fetched and incomprehensibly personal. Both the achievements 
and failures of Roman architecture are soberly stated, but the intemperate 
raving treatment and questionably shrewd guesses about Giotto have a be 
numbing effect on this reviewer. Yet Masaccio, Fra Angelico, and Michelan. 
gelo are done justice, and a pleasant surprise awaits the reader in the steady, 
clear-eyed analysis of Raphael. Shortly thereafter, however, Sewall feels that 
the curtain rings down on original creativity in western art. For instance, “By 
1550 or thereabouts [ composition} was as well understood as it ever has been, 
and nobody has added much to what was then a matter of general knowledge 
in Italy” (p. 715). The arts since the time of the High Renaissance are 
crowded into only 156 of the 942 pages of discussion. 

In almost any vital piece of writing one is aware of the personality of 
the author, but despite his expressed aim to be objective, Sewall’s individual 
feelings continually lurch onto the stage. Near the end his Congregational 
and Quaker forefathers are for some reason projected upon the scene. Perhaps 
the author is himself evidence of the casualness which he criticizes in ou 
day in his use of slang and similar expressions, suitable for the undergraduate 
lecture platform but rarely perpetuated in print. We are treated to “'tell off,” 
“take off,” “finish up” (contrasting strangely with sentences such as “We 
shall address ourselves to the modes of presentation in due time’’), “eat it 
up,” and “went down the line.’ Doubtless the ‘teen-aged freshmen who 
know the “going” lingo of the frat house will gulp it down. Yet these 
indications of vibrancy and only partial inhibition create a strong impact in 
those instances (many of which occur in the mediaeval chapters) where the 
author is well schooled and especially enthusiastic about a particular item 
or idea. His exposé of the qualities of Celtic manuscripts is indeed engaging. 

The most grievous faults of the book are probably the deliberate omis- 
sion of a discussion of much of the most important painting of the seventeenth 
century, and the presumably unintentional bias against contemporary art and 
culture. The writer appears to be obsessed with the notion that the Baroque 
was but a paradox (p. 814), its content irreconciled and irreconcilable with 
its form, its art often painful, its architects clever but frustrated. He seems 
to feel that the characteristics of this quixotic movement had been well pre 
dicted by Michelangelo and others when they lost “emotional control.” 
Though some of the achievements of the period are cautiously approved, 
differentiations between academic and freer tendencies are not clearly drawa. 
Rembrandt, creator of paintings with lost details, is merely mentioned as# 
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spiritual descendant of Caravaggio and receives neither discussion nor illus- 
tration. Poussin is not even mentioned in the chapter on the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the Dutch and Spanish schools of the period are apparently im- 
agined to be inconsequential offshoots of something more important, though 
some of the Little Masters find illustration in the treatment of color theory 
and the modes of painting. 

Since the great landscape and still-life paintings of the past have been 
denied a hearing, it is easy to overestimate the importance of the fact that 
the Impressionists did not concentrate on the human figure (p. 865). But it 
is dificult to see how one may rationalize the omission of Toulouse Lautrec, 
or lack of a competent treatment of Daumier, or American eighteenth-century 
art. Some outstanding examples of Romanesque sculpture were apparently 
crowded out by too many samplings of the heady Burgundian style. As far as 
the limitations of space are concerned, there is plenty of room for titillating 
academic nudes of the later nineteenth century, ten illustrations of the arch 
and its construction (not including eleven more of the vault and dome), two 
ordinary views of copies of the Discobolus from the same position, seven 
illustrations of Irish manuscripts, some burdensome paragraphs on the tiny 
pre-Romanesque churches of northern Spain, over seven pages on Viking 
ships, nearly two pages devoted to a soliloquy concerning possible Etruscan 
influence as a reason for the ponderousness of Roman buildings, needlessly 
lengthy fussing over the term ‘“functionalism,’ and much jousting with 
straw men. Yet on page 894 the author again reminds himself that in a 
general work one is obliged “to give every period even treatment.” 

Nearly every chapter bristles with needless, dogmatic assertions, some- 
times contradicted by the author, and often of such a type as to antagonize 
the reader. Allegedly, nothing in western Europe from the fall of Rome to 
the twelfth century compares with Asturian architecture for “logic and in- 
telligence of design.” Students of mediaeval English architecture and many 
others will be startled to hear (p. 329) “There is a possibility that every 
church tower on earth was originally intended to carry a spire.’’ Contemporary 
architecture reels from the broadside ‘“‘Not one critic in the whole world 
would trade medieval irregularity for the sterile precision of modern and 
Roman methods” (p. 397). The beginning art student will be delighted to 
hear that “No artist needs to know any more about anatomy than Sluter did.” 


‘Apparently aware that such hyperboles are an obvious target, the writer 


would spin a protective cocoon with the statement “It is legitimate for an 
author to point up his meaning by an occasional resort to superlatives” 
(p. 561), and proceeds to consider it not illegitimate to ask us to believe 
that “high buildings have fortunately never become popular elsewhere’ than 
in Manhattan. Though it might be possible to prove it, one does not expect 
a careful teacher to proclaim ‘‘there is not another place on earth where con- 
certs may be presented and heard with such ease and advantage’ as in the 
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Kleinhans Music Hall in Buffalo. In matters of technique the student wil] 
find that what he thought was black actually approaches white, and vice. 
versa: charcoal is “a rather light grey,’ and the artist's whitest paint “is very 
dark indeed’; J. L. David's technique is the finest since 1800; and “no one 
ever knew:how to draw better’ than Ingres. 

The author's standards for evaluation are more starkly delineated in 
series of questions he proposes in trying to determine the value or worthless. 
ness of Cézanne (p. 916): ‘What narratives do his pictures tell? What in. 
sight do they offer into character? Into personality? Have they to do with 
religion? With patriotism? With hope, joy, or despair? Do they thrill us? 
Do they even entertain us?’ One is driven to the conclusion that the author, 
in accord with the hoary view of the old-school Greek archaeologist, tends to 
equate “good” technique with a fairly realistic, smoothly finished style. He 
spurns archaic Greek art for the most part, but forgives anatomical inac. 
curacies in the transitional Ludovisi Throne because of Aphrodite's “radiant 
look.” Intoxicated enthusiasm steers the comments concerning the manuscript 
De Arte Venandi cum Avibus, the illustrations of which are lauded as far 
better than Audubon’s, and more than twice as good as ‘modern photo. 
graphs” as regards essentials. ‘It would be hard to exaggerate the acumen 
with which the birds are painted,” warbles the author, all the while succeeding 
notably in this difficult task. The charm, humor, and genuine sentiment of 
Norman Rockwell are duly appreciated and the author has a penchant for 
the “quaint, picturesque, and lovable” in architecture (p. 398). Composi- 
tions based on a few, simple recipes are mentioned frequently. The reader 
would probably agree with more of the author's observations if they were 
not exaggerated into infallible absolutes. 

No one who has read the rest of the book has any reason to be surprised 
to discover in the last chapter that art has now manoeuvered itself into a 
dismal debacle. Innuendoes in the discussion of the good old days should 
have blunted the blow: “it would hardly be too much to say” that the five 
dullest centuries in the history of architecture began about 1485. Sewall 
laments that ours is a “confused century,’ and that “we live in a cruel world 
where the artist is as worried as any other man.” Apparently the most out- 
standing feature of art today is that ‘clamoring chaos” now has the uppet 
hand. Worry soon turns to hopeless resignation (p. 920): “We are an it- 
creasingly brash people, for whom a brash art is the natural thing.’’ Matisse? 
A sloppy technician (and on purpose, too!), though he has made ‘‘a most 
successful attempt to handle the Venetian Mode . . . strictly in terms of line 
and flat tone.” Oriental art and most of primitive art have been excluded from 
the book, and it would appear that in the process the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have been largely insulated from their influence. Non-eclectic com 
temporary domestic design is hustled into the gaping maw of oblivion (p. 
905): ‘The author has inspected a number of [modernistic homes}. He has 
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yet to see an example which can be described as better than the same ar- 
rangement of rooms enclosed within a traditional exterior; and in every in- 
stance recalled, serious faults have been noted. . . . When the old-time 
mechanic says, ‘This is the proper way,’ the university-trained engineer had 
better listen.”’ 

The quality of the illustrations is on the whole very good. One is 
especially grateful for such things as Viollet-le-Duc’s drawing based on 
Reims. Some revealing details are included, particularly in the Renaissance 
section, though in the selection of pictures the curious imbalance of the book 
is also apparent. For instance, the Flemish school of the fifteenth century 
(excluding Bosch) is represented by five pictures of works by the Van Eycks; 
nothing by anyone else. 

One must search far to find the few typographical errors and mistakes in 
spelling. Among the rare factual mistakes which might be pointed out are 
‘Edwin’ Panofsky; Bernini's St. Theresa is in a transept, not over the high 
altar of Santa Maria della Vittoria; 1330 (perhaps a typographical error) 
was not the year of a papal jubilee; and the cathedral of Salisbury does, in 
fact, have a few genuine, visible, flying buttresses, which were added when 
the tower was built. 

Although it is in part penetratingly and brilliantly written, and in some 
instances splendidly illustrated, the book does not measure up to the standards 
for a text proposed at the beginning of this review. Its real value ceases with 
the High Renaissance. I feel that the mediaeval sections would serve as an 
informative and provocative reading assignment for students in a moderately 
specialized course in the Middle Ages. But there are no bibliographies, and 
few bibliographical references. Many statements are fruitlessly contentious, and 
the raking over of bygone differences of opinion of an archaeological nature 
is inappropriate for a general text, though of possible value to the nascent 
art historian. If an author has convincingly presented what he definitely feels 
to be the truth, need he be so concerned with what he believes to be half 
truths and errors in other books ? 


New French Society 


The Association des Professeurs d'Arcl Dean of the Faculty of Letters at Lyons 
eologie et d'Histoire de L’Art. On October Vice-Presidents, Elie Lambert, Professor at 
6, last at the Institut d'Art et d’Archeol the Sorbonne, and Jean Alazard, Dean of 
ogie of the Sorbonne this association was the Faculty of Letters at Algiers; Secre- 
tounded with Charles Picard as Honorary taries. Andre Chastel. Professor at the 
President. Professor Picard is Director of Sorbonne and Francois Chamoux, Professor 
the Institut d'Art et d’Archeologie and at the Eaculty of Letters of Nancy; Treas 
Member of I'Institut. Officers for the pres urer, Francois-Georges Pariset, Professor at 


ent year are: President, Charles Dugas the Faculty of Letters at Bordeaux 
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This article was written for the volume ‘‘Frontiers of Knowledge in the Study of Man" 
published by Harpers in the fall of 1956. The publisher has kindly permitted the reprint of the 
essay. The volume contains seventeen contributions discussing the present status of the varioy 
fields of learning within the Humanities. It is edited by Dr. Lynn White jr., President of Mills 
College. There were certain editorial conditions to be met which explain the absence of fog). 
notes and the very limited use of names of scholars in art history to whom otherwise | would 
have liked to pay tribute. My task was to introduce the educated layman to our field withoy 
frightening him by too many unfamiliar terms and names. | found this task a challenge.—AN, 
(Professor Neumeyer teaches the history of art at Mills College—Ed.) 


VICTORY WITHOUT TRUMPET 


An Essay on Art History in Our Time 


Alfred Neumeyer 


For generations students of archaeology had to look at pictures of the 
famous Nike of Samothrace in a reconstruction which showed her with a long 
trumpet in her outstretched hand, blowing a fanfare of triumph (fig. 1). 
This attempt to complete the image of the armless statue was based ona 
Hellenistic coin which shows a similar Victory, trumpet in hand. To the 
modern eye, educated by the sculptural aesthetics of Maillol and Henry Moore, 
the thin accessory looked decidedly unpleasant. 

Digging in 1948 on the native island of the statue, Samothrace, American 
archaeologists discovered parts of the missing hand in the fountain basin in 
front of the original sanctuary. From these incomplete fragments it became 
evident that the reconstruction with the trumpet had been erroneous. Later 
when the excavators visited the Archaeological Museum in Vienna, whic 
had sponsored the original excavations in the 1870's, they found the missing 
portions of the hand and thus were enabled to offer a completely new recom 
struction of the statue. The hand had been empty and open, the arm raised 
in a gesture which we know today as the Fascist salute. Thus the disquietude 
of the modern spectator had been entirely justified: there never was 4 
“Victorian” Victory of Samothrace. The story shows all the features that 
enter into the life of scholarship: the searching mind asking the right ques 
tion, Fortuna—good luck, power of observation, pertinacity, exactitude, reason 
ableness combined with imagination. 

What has been the pattern of art historical studies in America ? In leafing 
through volumes of the Art Bulletin, today the leading journal in the field, 
between 1913 and 1948, one notices during the first ten years a strict limite 
tion to art education. With two exceptions all the articles deal with such 
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Fig. 1. Reconstruction of Nike of Samothrace with Trumpet based 
on a Greek coin. From Luckenbach, Kunst und Geschichte, Munich- 
Berlin, 1913, vo ] p 65 


subjects as ‘how to arrange a curriculum in the Fine Arts,”’ indicating that art 
appreciation courses preceded those on the history of art. Only a few islands 
of archaeological research emerge, surrounded by a sea of educational essays. 

Yet by 1923 the situation had changed completely and America had 
begun to rise to the level of Europe, where art history had been established 
for generations. Of the approximately 430 essays listed in the 35 year period, 
we discover 96 studies dedicated to the mediaeval period between 1100 and 
1400 (1500 in the North of Europe), 90 to the Renaissance, followed by 62 
on the Early Christian and Byzantine epoch and 53 on iconography including a 
few on general aesthetics. Then follows the Baroque with 38, the modern 
epoch since 1800 with 32, Antiquity with 30, the Near and Middle East with 
29, American art with 27 and the Far East with 22. If one realizes that a 
great number of the iconographical studies are also concerned with the Early 
Christian, Byzantine and mediaeval epochs, then the fact stands out that about 
half of the investigations deal with the Pre-Renaissance history of European 
art, 

To this must be added the geographical distribution which also is in- 
dicative of America’s special interests. 110 of the articles deal with Italy, 46 
with France, 44 with Spain, followed in considerable distance by Germany 
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with 28, England with 15 and Holland with 13. Joining the two £roups of 
figures we get a clear picture of the overwhelming concern with the Medj. 
terranean world, particularly in the Early Christian, Byzantine, Mediaeval ang 
Renaissance periods. One notices especially the relatively large number of 
Spanish studies as compared to research in the arts of Northern Europe, The 
picture differs considerably from that of a similar journal in Europe. There 
the arts of Central Europe (especially Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria 
and England) would prevail while the Oriental countries and Antiquity 
would be relegated to specialized periodicals. As to periods, the later epochs 
especially the Baroque, would be more strongly represented. 

In seeking to discover why, research in the United States should differ 
so markedly from that in Europe we arrive not so much at ideological causes 
as at very personal ones: the influence of a few great scholars who gave 
momentum to a slowly growing field of learning and direction to succeeding 
generations. 

At Harvard under the leadership of a great teacher, Charles Eliot Norton 
(active as a lecturer between 1873 and 1897), a “mediaevalist’’ atmosphere 
developed toward the end of the last century. From it emerged Bernard 
Berenson’s interpretation of Italian art, too modern to be appreciated by 
Norton himself. Berenson has influenced the collecting activities of museums 
and private individuals more than anyone in our time, and from his libray 
a host of critical essays, books, and ‘catalogues raisonnées,”’ full of wisdom, 
wit and anger have emanated. 

If Berenson directed our attention to Italy, Henry Adams, man of 
letters and member of a presidential family, turned the interest of a wider 
audience to mediaeval France. His Mowt St. Michel and Chartres (1905) is 
written with a fine sense for the use of literature, theology and the visual 
arts in conjuring up the peculiar spirit of time and place. In him the Puritan 
reserve toward the Catholic and feudal aspects of the Middle Ages yielded 
to aesthetic admiration. Another ten years and the fruits of the mediaeval inter 
ests would begin to show and to make America one of the centers of mediaeval 
research in the world. In 1923 Kingsley Porter's Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrimage Roads appeared in 10 volumes in which he traced the spread of 
mediaeval sculpture from the heart of France to westernmost Spain in Santiago 
de Compostela. We follow the actual expansion of a style, its modification on 
the way from the center and its absorption into another artistic idiom. 

Investigation of individual monuments in order to explain the larget 
context is a method favored also by Charles Rufus Morey who gave to te 
search in Early Christian and Byzantine art a permanent home in Princeton 
His quest for the origins of the art of the Early Church, which he found if 
three main currents (Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria), his concern for 
book illumination and objects of the minor arts, have lent scope and dire 
tion to this field. The peculiar interest in Spanish art which gained impetts 
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by the work of Kingsley Porter was taken up by Chandler R. Post who 
gave us his 11 volume corpus of the History of Spanish Painting (ending 
with the Renaissance) and by Walter Cook, who instigated the study of 
mediaeval Spanish sculpture on a broad basis. 

Such investigations centering upon Europe were amplified by research 
in Oriental art, as the 50 or so articles in the Art Bulletin make fully clear. 
America’s location between Asia and Europe permits and even demands such 
a global view. In general, the study of Chinese bronzes and of Far Eastern 
ceramics (with some neglect of the later periods) absorbs the main interest 
of our scholars, while in painting attention has turned to the Ming and 
Ch'ing and to the importance of literary sources. The art of India, especially 
considered for its philosophical and religious symbolism, has added its 
jungle wealth of forms and meanings to our awareness. The frontier sections 
of Chinese Turkestan and Afghanistan have directed interest to the great 
caravan roads of artistic exchange between the Mediterranean world and 
China. 

This account of the specific features of American scholarship would 
remain incomplete, without mention of the contribution which German, 
Austrian, French, Italian and Spanish displaced scholars who found a new 
home in American colleges and universities have made to art history. It is 
through some members of this group that another feature of art-historical 
research, namely iconography, has taken a very significant position in America. 
Today iconography no longer is concerned merely with the investigation of 
attributes of mythological figures and saints but has turned into an interpreta- 
tion of the intrinsic meanings which lie behind these images. This deepening 
of the method we owe primarily to Aby Warburg and the members of the 
Warburg Institute and to Erwin Panofsky. Every chosen image appears now as 
an action of memory drawn from the power house of accumulated traditional 
meanings. 

The transformations of the classical gods and goddesses from the idealized 
humanity of their Greco-Roman origin to star constellations in the Arabic 
world, their ominous place as sorcerers and witches in mediaeval lore and 
their triumphant return to the art of Italy during the 15th century, reflects 
exactly such accumulation of the most diversified meanings in one symbolic 
image. Venus landing on the shores of Greece had to throw off her Asiatic 
fertility attributes and accept Greek manners and mores, With the rise of 
Christianity and later of Islam her nudity became sinfulness and the goddess 
was banished to the starry sky whence she radiated her astrological spell. 
Could she be anything but a sorceress since she bewitched Tannhauser in the 
Mount of Venus? Only at the moment when “modern” individualism during 
the Renaissance had taken a positive view of the realm of human passions 
could Venus be restored to her original good conscience. Yet how surprised 
Praxiteles’ Venus of Knidos would have been to meet her gentle, Christianized 
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descendent in Botticelli’s painting of the seaborn goddess! 

Thus iconography has become a key to the symbolism which every story, 
attitude or attribute is carrying on its long passage through history. It reveals 
the migration of such motifs or images as a process in which every single 
detail has a necessary place within a total historical context. One objection 
to the present preponderance of iconographical studies in the narrower sense 
of the word is that it disregards the spontaneous and semi-free creative act 
which expresses itself primarily in the form and in the style of the art work, 
It is at this point that we have to widen the circle of our observation beyond 
the United States. 

Just as the handwriting of a person is expressive of individual traits, 
of communal habits and of cultural traditions, so the form of every art work 
is shaped by the visual concepts of an epoch, a country and a personality. It 
is with these aspects that European art history, beginning with the biographi- 
cal compilations by Renaissance artists and developing into the analytical 
observations of “connoisseurs,” is primarily concerned. With the Hegelian 
age of “Universalgeschichte” these observations on the “handwriting” of 
individual artists have expanded into a description of the style of entire 
epochs; for as Aldous Huxley has written, “at any given epoch there is only 
one prevailing style of art, in terms of which painters and sculptors treat of 
a strictly limited number of subjects. Art may be defined, in this context, as 
a process of selection and transformation whereby an unimaginable multi- 
plicity is reduced to a semblance of unity.” (Aldous Huxley, “Art and Reli- 
gion,’ Art News, 1950, p. 23.) 

And if art selects and transforms, so does the historian. He eliminates 
what he considers non typical and he emphasizes what he finds meaningful 
to bring order into the complexity and the contradictions of reality. Such a 
selective act is, for instance, the raising of the Gothic period by the Ro- 
manticists from the neglect in which it had been held in the previous cen 
turies. There followed the discovery of a ‘Renaissance,’ which previously 
had not been isolated as an epoch: Jakob Burckhardt’s research and masterful 
literary presentation will forever be linked with this concept. In the 1880's 
the concept of the ‘Baroque’ crystallized while the idea of ‘‘Mannerism’” 
(1520-1600) emerged in the 1920's. Seen from the vantage point of today the 
appearance of each of these styles is not simply the discovery of new phenomena 
such as an improved magnifying glass might yield but is, to some extent, a sub 
jective creation endowed with all that seems desirable to the historical con 
jurer. Thus the “Gothic” gave chivalry and religion to its Romantic discoverers 
who, opposed to the spirit of the French Revolution, wanted chivalry and re 
ligion. The “Renaissance” —as formulated by Burckhardt—was in some ways4 
creation of the liberal opposition against the reactionary ‘‘mediaevalism” of 
the conservative powers ruling Europe after the Congress of Vienna. The 
“Baroque” provided the Rubensian opulence for a late Victorian and Wil 
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helminian society with its expansive but undifferentiated tastes, and ‘Man- 
nerism’ presented a spiritualized and ‘‘abstract” art to the anti-naturalistic 
tendencies of contemporary creation. However, within the frame work of 
such Visions, sober rational investigation has taken place, has assembled and 
organized the material, has shown the peculiar pattern of time-and-space, has 
determined artifacts, until at length the accumulated facts and a new attitude 
begin again to question the correctness of the vision. 

This concept of autonomous style-epochs such as the Renaissance has 
been attacked from two sides: first by those who believe that many qualities 
assigned as original to the Renaissance had already been present in the Middle 
Ages, at least since Giotto, and second by those who do not accept such col- 
lective phenomena and see in them errors of historical perspective and 
fashionable products of ideological couturiers. The latter was the position of 
the Italian philosopher Benedetto Croce who exalted “individual intention” 
beyond collective formal compulsions. But also from the point of view of 
empiricism, English and American scholars have shown resistance against 
such constructed entities. Is it surprising that in the country of William James 
and John Dewey empirical approaches are preferred to a search for a priori 
laws in the realm of art? 

Not only has the existence of styles as living beings with their own 
evolutionary laws been debated, but also the peculiarly national characteristics 
of artistic phenomena have been questioned as a result of the ever growing 
revelation of artistic interaction between the various nations and cultural 
areas. We know today, for instance, how much of the Germanic animal 
ornament of the migration period (400-800 A.D.) is really Central Asiatic. 
Or we may recall the “International style” in Gothic painting of around 
1400 A.D. which often makes national localization a guessing game. And 
who has not been struck by the truly international character of contemporary 
abstract art? While national characteristics and modifications of foreign 
“imports’’ by national traits do exist, forming by their manifoldness the 
orchestration of a world art, these national features can always be transgressed 
or transformed by the spontaneous creation of genius, of which the earmarks 
are anticipation and consummation. Today the complex interaction between 
individual and collective traits is generally recognized and notions of isolated 
historical units may be relegated to a mythographic past. 

Yet transgression and interaction do not eliminate the fact that there 
exist national styles and period styles. Their characteristic way of expression 
evokes the question of whether these “handwritings” of entire epochs do not 
point—just as in human beings—to conscious intentions, inherent ideas and 
unconscious meanings. In the light of such a question, a work of art becomes 
raised to the status of a symbol and art history conceives of itself as a his- 
tory of ideas. It assigns to the art work its place within the context of 
literature and philosophy of its time, all of which are taken as expressions 
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of a common spirit of an epoch without sacrificing minute observation of 
detail to universals. Art is to be regarded as expressive of the innermos 
drives for man’s orientation in the universe. The art work as a reflection of 
active spiritual forces cast into symbolic images, has for instance, guided 
Erwin Panofsky to choose perspective as such a symbolic form and to use it 
for demonstration of the meaning of the great spiritual revolution of the 
Renaissance. All these investigations have in common a ‘‘philosophy of 
symbolic forms’’ whose chief exponent, Ernst Cassirer writes: 

“Cognition as well as language, myth and art, all act not only as mirrors which 

reflect the images of outer and inner existence, but—far from being such in. 


different media—they are primarily the original sources of light; they are the 


conditions of seeing as well as the fountain heads of all creation.” Philosophie 


der symbolischen Formen 1, 26 


Art history as a history of ideas deals with the “conditions of seeing” ina 
given culture as they are expressed in works of art. 

In all the approaches we have discussed so far, the aesthetic aspect of the 
art work has been the most important. However, the art work is, to some 
extent, also the expression of the social and economic forces that have deter- 
mined the needs and the ideals of the artist and his epoch. The source m- 
terial directly related to art, such as contemporary biographies, guild laws, 
ecclesiastic records, building instructions, memoranda, letters and instructions 
of patrons, are the material from which a fruitful contribution to a social 
history of the arts can be expected. One has only to read the letters of Ger 
many'’s greatest master, Albrecht Duerer, to Jakob Heller, a wealthy cloth 
merchant from Frankfurt who had ordered an altar panel from him, to under- 
stand the importance of material and economic factors in the execution of a 
painting. In paying a higher price the patron is assured of the fact that every 
part will be executed by the master’s own hand while reduction of the price 
would involve the execution of parts by apprentices after the design of the 
painter. Even in Michelangelo's struggle for the execution of the tomb of 
Pope Julius the Second the legal and financial aspects played their part in 
“The Tragedy of the Julius Tomb’ of which due to inner and external rea 
sons only sorry fragments could be carried out by the artist. 

Explanation of artistic creation from a strictly Marxian social history, 
on the other hand, has led to grotesque distortions of the semi-autonomous 
character of the art work. It is rather in the widening of the field of vision, 
in the inclusion of areas passed over until recently as “folklore,” that the 
social history of the arts can gain. The lower and simpler strata of artistic 
creation represent not only what a former definition of folk art had described 
as “debased cultural goods of the upper classes’’: they also can contain the 
essences of human experience and the basic principles of representation. It 
is for this reason that contemporary art has received a vital stimulus froma 
mere ‘‘Sunday painter,’ the French toll collector Henri Rousseau. The childlike 
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frontality of his figures, his admiring denotation of each detail with equal 
exactitude, his naive distortion of space, in short his ‘‘magic” intensification 
of the world, have—according to their own testimony— influenced great mod- 
ern artists like Fernand Léger and Max Beckmann in their search of a pictorial 
reality independent of merely optical sensations. 

Vast as the field of art history has grown, from iconography to the 
social aspects of creation, there are still two areas of scholarship that have 
not sufficiently been absorbed into it. One is anthropology. The study of man’s 
habitat on earth had by necessity to examine the way in which artifacts are 
related to the life processes of man. But anthropologists in classifying and 
describing form and ornament have made, in general, all too little use of the 
interpretive methods developed by art history. On the other hand an art 
historian, George Kubler of Yale, in his Mexican architecture of the 16th 
century has fused demography (population analysis) and other approaches 
worked out by anthropology with the form analysis of art history in a 
method beautifully fitted to the mixed Indian-European setting of this cul- 
ture. His work points the road to future researches. 

Much, likewise, can still be done to draw from contemporary psychology 
for the interpretation of the history of artistic creation. While it is true that 
admirable biographies of artists have been written which contain a great deal 
of psychological insight, the results of modern methods of scientific psychol- 
ogy are rarely used. Since the beginning of our century the interest of the 
psychologists has been directed toward the field of cultural creation as a 
symbolic expression of man’s dreams, drives and memories. In general, the 
approach of the psychoanalysts has suffered from the unhistorical and ma- 
terialistic trend of thought of the analysers. Yet such a fusion of art history 
and psychoanalysis has also given us historically valid and psychologically 
convincing interpretations of important aspects of Oriental and Occidental 
art. In recognition of such pioneering work, Thomas Mann dedicated his 
Hindu legend The Transposed Heads to Heinrich Zimmer, a scholar who, 
with a deep understanding of the context of myth and art in India has 
worked towards such a fruitful fusion. We have gained in insight by psy- 
choanalytically trained art historians who interpreted the appearance, since 
the second part of the 18th century, of physiognomical studies of ‘abnormal 
cases’ in sculptures and paintings. The art of the insane and of prisoners, but 
most of all the creative work of children, have.been examined in the light of 
such research and have given us access to a deeper understanding of the 
creative process. The very fact that such combinations of disciplines have 
been worked out successfully and have provided us with clues to the nature 
of myth, of obsessions and of formal habits, must be taken as an incentive for 
amuch wider mutual stimulation. 

What have been the major results to date of art history ? Probably the most 
apparent is the gradual emergence of the continuity in man’s creative history. 
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Fig. 2. Crater from Vix, Burgundy, about 
500 B.C. 


There gradually has risen the picture of a continuous and universal practice 
of the arts from Peking to Oslo and from Cheops to Chagall. While the recent 
deciphering of the Minoan script as a Greek idiom has pushed the beginnings 
of Greek history back to the flowering culture of Crete in 1500 B.C., other 
modern discoveries have widened the orbit of Greek art from Gandhara on 
the Indian frontier to Burgundy in France. Only recently the excavation of 
the tomb of a Celtic chieftain in Vix in Burgundy has yielded magnificent 
Greek bronze vessels from about 500 B.C. (fig. 2) which owe their exist 
ence on this remote spot to the barter of Mediterranean artistic goods for the 
tin which was transported down from Cornwall to this distant trading plac 
on the “tin road.” Moreover, the appearance of Hellenistic acanthus foliage 
in Chinese pottery of the Sung period, the Apollo like features of the Buddha 
statues from Grandhara (Pakistan and Afghanistan) or the discovery 
Chinese silks in Near Eastern and Roman tombs and of Central Asiatic animal 
designs in Germanic metal art, reveal continuous cross fertilizations, with 
the Greco-Roman world as a focal point for the give-and-take along the 
caravan roads and rivers from China to Scandinavia. 

While Greco-Roman art has humanized, the Orient has supremely 
spiritualized the world of images. This spiritualization occurred at the tim 
when Christianity, an Oriental mystery religion of salvation, began to f 
place the Olympian gods. One of the most.puzzling questions facing af 
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history in the past has been where to look for the Oriental style from which 
the early Christian, Syrian and Egyptian artisans and their European disciples 
had developed their semi-primitive, half-abstract and magic art. The solution 
came in connection with British military actions at the conclusion of World 
War I when the sand-covered desert city of Dura-Europos was discovered at 
the middle Euphrates. It revealed itself to the subsequent excavations by 
French and American expeditions as one of the most important archeological 
sites since Pompeii came to light in the middle of the 18th century, Here all 
the great civilizations of Antiquity met on the caravan route to Persia and 
left their traces in the sand. Temples founded by the army of Alexander the 
Great and by the Roman legion from Palmyra, introduced European religion 
and art into the heart of the Middle East. In their shrines, Persians and 
legionnaires worshipped the hero-God Mithras, of whem another temple was 
recently discovered near St. Paul’s in London; Syrians adored the great Baal 
of Hebrew defamation; Jews erected their synagogue which they covered- 
against the Mosaic law—with pictures of Old Testament stories, and finally, 
some time before the destruction of the city by the Persians in 256 A.D., 
the Christians built a baptistry with some of the earliest painted representa- 
tions of New Testament scenes. Not only was a melting pot of immeasurable 
interest for the history of religion discovered, but here in the murals of the 
Temple of Baal (80 A.D.) one encountered an artistic style of magic 
frontality which clearly revealed itself as the Oriental antecedent of the early 
Byzantine mosaics on the walls of the churches of Ravenna, Due to this 
discovery, the unknown Oriental sources of the style of early Christian art 
could be established in at least one major example whose existence, so far, 
had been only a postulate. In the light of this new discovery early Christian 
and Byzantine art can now be understood as a dramatic dialogue between the 
hieratic style of the Orient, as it was handed down in the East since 3000 
B.C., and the naturalistic style of Greco-Roman tradition. 

While the excavation at Dura brought light to the “Dark Ages” of 
Christian art, the discovery of the murals of Castelseprio illuminated another 
period between the Byzantine and the Mediaeval epoch. This little country 
church in Lombardy lost its whitewash in 1944 and revealed a series of 
Biblical frescoes painted in the liveliest late Antique manner (fig. 3) such as 
hitherto was known only in copies 9f Byzantine book illuminations of the Sth 
century executed 500 years later (fig. 3). If the assigned date of about 700 A.D. 
is correct (which has been contested ), a missing link has been inserted between 
the art of dying Roman naturalism and that lively flowering of the arts at 
the court of Charlemagne and his sons (800-850 A.D.) which is known 
under the name of the Carolingian Renaissance. We might be hesitant to 
entrust to a single and small monument such far reaching conclusions, were 
it not for the fact that the discovery of Castelseprio is not an isolated incident. 
Within the last 20 years new discoveries have pushed the history of mediaeval 
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Fig. 3. Detail of fresco painting in church of Castelseprio, Lombardy. 
About 700 A.D.? 


mural painting back to the 9th and 10th centuries. Muenster in the Grisons 
of Switzerland and other sites the West of France have yielded totally un- 
expected murals, while Northern Greece and Yugoslavia have shown the 
extension of the Byzantine style in magnificent mural cycles from the 12th 
to the 15th century. Clearly then, we can make out in the Byzantine realm 
and within the confines of the former Roman empire an unbroken com 
tinuity of Christian art from the days of Constantine (320 A.D.) to those 
of Giotto and Dante (1300 A.D.). 

By contrast to the approach in the United States, mediaeval research i 
the various European countries has put its supreme effort in isolating the nm 
tional characteristics of art in the soil of the Middle Ages. Together witha 
continuous analysis of individual monuments, the establishment of typically 
French, German or Italian artistic languages became a main endeavor of 
continental scholars. 

After decades of research on the great cathedral sculpture of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, the emphasis seems now to swing to church architectute, 
to stained glass and the decorative arts. Through this pre-occupation with the 
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history and the aesthetics of glass and metal, a deeper insight into the spirit 
of an era has been gained, in which artistic expression did not concentrate 
so much on representation as on symbolization and decoration. Accordingly 
color, light, transparency and opaqueness have been discovered as instruments 
of meanings and carriers of concepts of beauty which disappeared at the end 
of the Middle Ages. 

With the realization that the Renaissance was the period of the great 
utist-individuals, the Saints of a beauty-worshipping age, modern scholarship, 
equipped with a refined science of attribution and purified of Romantic exal- 
tation, has given a new status to the art of the monograph. Comprehensive 
presentations of Duerer, Leonardo and Michelangelo have been undertaken, 
with a tendency to favor a critical evaluation of the works over a traditional 
biographical approach. For the Baroque age Caravaggio, a favorite of con- 
temporary scholarship, has received not less than four monographs in as many 
years, while Rembrandt, at last, has been given his first scholarly biography 
in English. Thus the biographical approach with which art history first made 
its appearance in Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects 
(1550) appears as a natural sid form for the interpretation of the age 
of rising individualism. 

Interest in the post-Renaissance extension of Europe overseas is re- 
flected in the emergence of a new field of scholarship: Latin American 
studies, investigating the artistic heritage of the Iberian realms on American 
soil, embodied in thousands of churches, statues and paintings which have 
added a so far totally unconsidered province to the art-geographical map of 
the world, Thus an unknown chapter of a Gothic style in the New World, 
lingering on for over a century after its disappearance in Europe, has come 
to light. The wonderful Mestizo Baroque of Mexico, the Portuguese Rococo 
wonders of church architecture in the Brazilian mining province of Minas 
Gerais, have enriched our outlook on the creative achievements of the New 
World. The woodcarvers’ ‘‘retablo’’ style impressed its ornate and flat carving 
manner upon the church facades of Mexico and created an intriguing decora- 
tive style of ornamentation in the remote churches of the Lake Titicaca region 
in Peru and Bolivia. One of the most fascinating folk arts of the world here 
conquered a monumental architecture imported trom Spain. And, of course, 
the chapter on modern architecture can never be written again without con- 
sideration of North America’s contribution in this field. 

This brings us to the modern epoch. Slowly the sense of a historical con- 
tinuum begins to include our own period and its antecedents in the 19th 
century. In architecture the stylistic garments of the eclectic ages such as the 
Neo-Gothic, the Victorian and the Art Nouveau architecture are beginning 
to be examined. As a result one can now detect beneath the pseudo-historical 
costumes of the 19th century a new interest in structure as a generator of 
form: the open ground plan, the curtain wall, the asymmetrical balance, the 
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use of steel and glass anticipated 20th century architecture first in such 
subarchitectural areas as the cheap “balloon frame’’ house, the prefabricated 
cottage, the cast-iron commercial structures of Chicago, the Crystal Palace and 
the Eiffel Tower. 

In the field of 19th and 20th century painting and sculpture, “close up” 
biographical sketches supported by the recording eye of the camera, which 
can juxtapose the actuality of the motif next to its pictorial interpretation, 
have given us so intimate a contact with some of the great artists that we seem 
witnesses to their studio and al-fresco experiences. 

A high standard of workmanship has been set by the catalogues in book 
form which Alfred Barr has introduced at the Museum of Modern Art ip 
New York and which so far remain unsurpassed. Some of the great artists 
of our own era as well as some of the main currents of contemporary art 
have been given such careful biographical, bibliographical and interpretative 
examination as previously only “Old Masters’’ had deserved. However, the 
interpretation of the last and of our own century owes much to the great 
non-professional essayists: Roger Fry and Sir Herbert Read in England, Karl 
Scheffler and Julius Meier-Graefe in Germany, Paul Valéry and Andgé 
Malraux in France, Jose Ortega y Gasset in Spain. Here historical writing 
becomes in itself an aesthetic achievement. 

And more: the history of the 19th century is being rewritten in the 20th 
as an act of historical justice. Never before had there been such a discrepang 
between the “official” taste and the judgment of posterity. Juries, acquisition 
committees and critics crowned works which we today have banished to 
basements, and rejected true masters like Courbet, Manet, Cézanne, Ganuguin 
and Van Gogh who had to wait for their resurrection in our own century. 
While Titian, Michelangelo, Poussin or Rubens were recognized in their own 
lifetimes as the leaders in their field, the French Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution brought the dissociation between the creator and the patron which 
resulted in the popular success of conservative or sentimental artists whom 
an unsophisticated, new middle-class public could follow, In this sense art 
history has not only reconstructed the past but has created the artistic actuality 
of the 19th century as it was unknown to its own contemporaries. 

Modern art history's scope extends from the investigation and material 
analysis of facts to the lofty structures of systematic interpretations of 
the meaning of artistic creation. It has opened a vista of a battlefield of con 
quering and declining cultures expressing their creeds and dreams in carved 
gods and painted idyls. What was cherished or feared, hoped for or newly 
discovered took form in a world of images. This world of images revealed 
itself as governed by formal expressions which showed unity of style com 
bined with infinite variety of individual traits, In restless but not senseless 
motion these styles seem to have an evolutionary life of their own. Within 
them art was revealed, as Heinrich Schnaase wrote a hundred years ago, # 
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“the surest awareness of a people and the embodied judgment of the values 
of things.” 

The history of art dissolves the static art work again into a state of be- 
coming, and makes it a living part of today. This polarity of approach re- 
fects the very nature of life itself, because, as Ortega y Gasset has said, 

“life is continuation, is survival into the moment which will arrive after now. 


Life, therefore, suffers under an inevitable imperative of realisation.’’—‘‘In Search 
of Goethe From Within.” Partisan Review, December, 1949, p. 1164 


Cézanne liked to speak about “‘realization’’ as the very essence of his heroic 
struggle with his subjects. This “inevitable imperative of realization’ is the 
very stuff of art history. 

In these terms we can perhaps understand better the meaning of the 
restoration of our ‘Victory without Trumpet.” Not satisfied with the chance- 
given appearance of a mutilated statue, historical investigation has suggested 
the most probable solution and by it has transformed a seemingly definite 
status of “being’’ into an open situation of “becoming.’’ It has exposed the 
sediments of past life to the growth processes of the present mind, to its 
store of knowledge and its perceptive sensibility. Without the trumpet sound 
of poetic inspiration it won a quiet victory. Thus as an interpreter of man’s 
creative self-realization, art history gradually realizes itself. 





Giovanni Domenico Ferretti (1692-1768) Harlequin as a Glutton. Ringling 


Museum of Art, Sarasota, Florida.—Lent to an_ exhibition Disquises of 


Harlequin held at the University of Kansas Museum of Art 
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This article is based on a chapter from Mr. Myers’ book, The Expressionist Generation, being pub. 
lished this year by Fredrick A. Praeger, New York. His book on Mexican painting, from which 
CAJ (XiIl, 2) published an advance article, appeared last fall. Several other publications by 
the author have come out in recent months. Mr. Myers teaches at The City College, New York 


ALEXE! VON JAWLENSKY 


An Expressionist Currently in the Limelight 


Bernard S. Myer 


Among the Blue Rider artists, Jawlensky is distinguished for passionate 
ultra-Fauve colors used for primarily mystical ends. The human body, or more 
specifically the human head, is his symbol; with this theme he turned outa 
series of remarkable works distinguished by their visual and subjective ex. 
citement. In addition to a relatively small number of landscapes and still life 
paintings, these heads constitute his entire production. Although toward the 
end of his life Jawlensky adopted a more abstract form of painting, he is 
primarily committed to an imaginative and emotional figurative art, His 
symbolic use of color is parallel with that of Klee, Marc and Kandinsky. 

Alexei von Jawlensky was born in 1864 in Twer near Moscow, the son 
of a noble family. At thirteen he was entered in the Cadet School in Moscow, 
but his first experience with art three years later at a large international ex 
hibition changed the direction of his life. On Sunday, his one day off each 
week, young Jawlensky would visit the Tretiakoff Gallery and absorb the 
lessons of Russia's traditional art. His desire at that time (and the same was 
true of friends) was to secure permission to attend the Imperial Academy 
in St. Petersburg, a rather difficult thing for a cadet to achieve in those caste 
ridden days. Eventually, however, this was managed; but the experience 
turned out to be rather disappointing, except for a friendship with the famous 
painter Repin. 

Together with a group of friends (including Marianne von Werefkin) 
he decided to get western European training; they went off to Munich in 
1896, where he studied in the art school of Azbe. For some time Jawlensky 
practiced only still-life painting, in order to learn the language of color and 
to forget what he had previously absorbed. Yet it is important to note tha 
the strong color of Russian folk art was unconsciously retained, together with 
the formalism of Russo-Byzantine religious art which was to emerge in his 
later, more abstract work. In Munich he was exposed, like the other young 
artists, to the linear Jugendstil method. Subsequently he was affected by the 
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Fig. 1. Still Life on a Yellow Background (1908, Private Collection) 


art of Cézanne and Van Gogh, and arrived finally at a highly pitched Fauve 
type of expression under the inspiration of Hodler and Matisse, both of whom 
he had sought out. 

Jawlensky first showed at the Munich Secession in 1903 and was invited 
by Corinth to show at the Berlin Secession. His succeeding exhibits at the 
Salon d’Automne and in St. Petersburg already showed a personal tonal 
quality. In 1905 he painted in Brittany—a series of Breton heads and land- 
scapes—and shortly afterward worked in Provence for a while. His color 
became increasingly brilliant, applied in bold flat areas surrounded by strong 
contour lines. Still-life pictures, landscapes, and figure studies began to pour 
forth. 

This phase of his work may be illustrated by a painting done in 1908, 
Still Life on a Yellow Background (Fig. 1), a brilliantly colored form study, 
parallel in aesthetic meaning with the most vivid productions of the school 
of Paris at this time and slightly tinged by reminiscences of Redon. A com 
parison of his White Feather of 1909 (Fig. 2) with contemporary paintings 
by Matisse illustrates the different directions in which French and German 
Fauvism were destined to move.! The French master was already veering 
toward a high degree of nonpsychological formalism and structurally decora 


Weiler, Alexei vor Jawlensky. Der Maler und Mensch. Wiesbaden, Limes Verlag 
1955. 


1 
A recent monograph on Jawlensky contains good color plates See Clemens 
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Fig. 2. White Feather (1909, Irs nhouser »sloh Collection) 


tive values (for example: Matisse’s Girl with Green Eyes, 1909, San Fraw 
cisco, Miss Harriet Levy Collection) ; whereas Jawlensky’s picture exhibited 
at the New Artists Federation (NKV) which he had helped to organize— 


has a certain Beardsley quality derived, perhaps from the artist's Jugendstil 
background. More important, it uses color as a symbolic adjunct to his psy- 
chological intentions. 
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Fig. 3. Hunchback (1911, Wiesbader Private Collection 


This direction becomes particularly evident in such pictures as 7 he Hunch- 
back (Fig. 3, 1911) which, in its compact linear form and expressive color, 
is a profound study of a human being. Here the painter has abandoned his 
efforts to convey chic and elegance as in the White Feather; he is much more 
concerned with the character of the dignified creature so sympathetically de 
scribed. He draws us close to his subjects formalistically as well as psycho- 
logically by bringing them to the very edge of the picture space, presenting a 
near view of what he wants to show and thereby giving the theme itself a 
certain monumentality 

This would also apply to the other categories that Jawlensky practiced; 
it is illustrated again in the Landscape (Fig. 4, 1912) which, compared with 
similar works by his associates Werefkin, Miinter, or Erbsléh, has a highly 
concentrated effect (and therefore more emotive impact), even though its 
linear character is not too different. One may compare the color brilliance of 
these painters, but here again Jawlensky is more powerful than any of the 
other three (although Erbsléh approaches him) and more effective, therefore, 
on a mystical level. The true measure of Jawlensky’'s strength can be found in 
such monumental and typical headsas The Sicilian Woman (Fig. 5, 1913), a 
form imbued with the sculpturesque seriousness of a Fayoum portrait and the 
hieratic splendor of a Byzantine ikpn, always dominated by the painter's dis 
tinctive dark-blue outline. 


By this time the Blue Rider group had already developed its general char- 
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Fig. 4. Landscape (1912, Private Collection) 


acteristics under the influence of the Cubist simultaneism of Delaunay, which 
appears in the work of August Macke, Franz Marc and Paul Klee; but Jaw. 
lensky, for the most part, refused to be affected. He continued, with few 
exceptions, to evolve his elaborately simplified line-and-color symbols of hu- 
manity and his reactions to it. The war, which broke up the Blue Rider, sent 
Jawlensky to Switzerland where he remained until 1921. When he returned to 
Germany in the confused and tortured period of the early Weimar Republic, 
the aristocratic Jawlensky retired to Wiesbaden. There he dropped many of 
his artistic contacts as time went on and took refuge in an increasingly mysti- 
cal and religious outlook, an attitude not altogether inconsistent with his 
background. 

As early as 1917 in Switzerland, this transition from the prewar sensu- 
ally colored forms to his postwar mystical orientation had become apparent. 
A batch of delicately tinted landscapes called Variations, done on Lake 
Geneva, was followed by a series of mystic heads, Saviour faces, and finally 
abstract heads. His often-repeated saying that ‘Art is a longing for God,” 
becomes the leitmotif for the rest of his work 

His mystic religiosity and the increasing abstraction of his painting mingle 
in the emotively controlled but still powerful series of heads begun around 
1929-30. These square but highly expressive forms are illustrated by the 
Abstract Head (Fig. 6, 1931) in which form is reduced to its ultimate 
simplicity and starkness, color throbs in a new way, and mood descends into 
a highly personal, introspective, and mystical expression. Here, toward the 
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Sicilian Woman (1913, Wiesbaden 











Private Collection) 





end of his life, Jawlensky (like Marc and Kandinsky) took refuge in an 
abstract and spiritualized variant of the Expressionist vocabulary, in another 
kind of transcendental thinking and feeling. It is apparent these latter-day 
works were done under the powerful stimulus of religious ectasy, and if 
their very form approximates that of the Byzantine cross, it is no mere acci- 
dent but part of Jawlensky’s return at that point to the religion of his child- 
hood.? 

In 1924, together with Kandinsky, Klee and Feininger, Jawlensky had 
helped to found the Blue Four group that exhibited quite successfully, es- 
pecially in the United States. Unfortunately, a few years later Jawlensky’s 
productivity was severely curtailed by a crippling attack of arthritis which, 
by 1929, had affected the use of his arms. That year saw the last important 
show of the Blue Four in Germany; but Jawlensky continued to produce his 
ikonic abstract heads almost to the very end of his life, which came in 1941. 


*I am indebted to Frau Hannah Becker vom Rath of Hofheim/Taunus for per- 
sonal reminiscences of Alexei von Jawlensky 
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Fig. 6. Abstract Head (1931, Private Collection) 














MAN AND DESIGN 


Compromise or Values? 


George Mills 


At Aspen’s Sixth International Design Conference (June, 1956), con. 
cerned with Ideas on the Future of Man and Design, attention was given to 
the “problem of compromise.” It was discussed at an early session, which | 
missed, but it came up several times during the closing days of the meeting. 
As Richard Grove and I jogged over the windswept top of Independence Pass 
where nature long ago ceased to compromise, leaving only weirdly shaped 
rocks and wind-blasted shrubs, we began to go over ideas and events of the 
conference, knowing that a good four hour drive lay ahead of us. It became 
clear that the idea of compromise is central to many of the designer's diffi. 
culties, that it tells much about his role in contemporary society, and that as 
currently phrased this idea of compromise, with the attendant idea of artistic 
integrity, is something of an illusion. 

“Ideas on . . . Man and Design.’’ The meeting was organized about a 
dichotomy. It began by setting design to one side, man to the other, and then 
gathered together a number of intelligent and sensitive people from far 
flung parts of the earth to hear their thoughts about both man and design. 
This is a standard conference procedure. Design is a specialization, there are 
courses in it, people wear the title of designer and are paid for wearing it, 
their jobs have limits, and these limits map out the region of behavior we 
call design. But the problems of the designer, like those of all human beings, 
reach far beyond the limits of his specialty. To make all of these problems 
available for discussion without prejudging their importance, we hitch “man” 
(shorthand for “all of these related problems’) to “design” by means of 
the most neutral conjunction we can find. 

There is no quarrel with this standard practice unless it becomes a 
subtle way of prejudging issues. Implicit in this contrast of man and design 
are assumptions about men and designs. These assumptions determine within 
limits how questions will be framed, and of course the way in which a ques 
tion is asked will restrict the answers it receives. 

Most of those present called themselves specialists in design, but who 
was a specialist in man? The philosopher on the panel? I’m sure he would 


Dr. Mills is Curator of the Taylor Mu éum oft the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center and has contributed previously to CA) (XIV, 3). The present article is tht 
result of his reflections on the last design conference at Aspe nN. 
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have denied this. The semanticist? He did deny it. The engineer? He was 
not given the opportunity to affirm or deny. So that the subject of the con- 
ference was Ideas about the Future of X and Design, with no one capable of 
speaking authoritatively about X. 

One of the philosopher's statements had the sharp taste of hot salami 
on a slice of platitude. “Philosophy is everyone’s business.’ This should have 
upset the whole conference but, perhaps for that reason, no one paid atten- 
tion to it. If we think of philosophy, not as an academic department, but as 
that by which we choose among alternatives in action, then we are all phi- 
losophers, all authorities in X, because we all make such choices. The man of 
thought can no longer use his specialty as a refuge from ideas; ‘man and 
design’’ is done away with in favor of almost anything else—‘man of, for, 
and by design,’’ “man in, on, around, over and on top of, before or after, 
because of and despite design,’ or, to sum it up in semantic style, “man and 
etc. design,” each being inextricably involved with the other. The designer is 
a man first and a designer second, so that his idea of what a designer ought 
to be is related to his idea of what a man ought to be. It is hard for anyone to 
talk about what he ought to be, but we have a clue to the designer's idea of 
what he ought to be when he thinks of the discrepancy between what he is 
and what he ought to be in terms of compromise 

The dictionary defines a compromise as “an adjustment of conflicting 
claims, principles, etc., by the sacrifice or surrender of a part of each.” On 
the designer's right hand is the artist, the ' pure’ artist. No one but the de- 
signer is sure what ‘‘pure’’ means. For him ‘‘pure’’ refers to the fact that the 
urtist does not have a business man standing at his left hand, as does the de- 
signer, dictating orders to the creative impulse. It is the artist who creates or 
discovers those forms amid which the human spirit is most at home, and it 
is the designer who, by incorporating these forms in the things of daily life, 
uses their supposed magic to transform life. If the artist is a shaman in 
direct touch with the sources of power, the designer is a priest making avail- 
able the results of ecstasy. This is the way the designer likes to think of 
himself. In many ways, however, he is a marginal man of both art and in- 
dustry. Artists do not respect what they regard as his lucrative plagiarism. 
Business men do not trust the designer because they think of him as an ar- 
tist. They assume that he will fail to recognize the legitimacy of their own 
point of view, and this presumption is borne out by most of what was said 
at the conference. It is no wonder that compromise becomes a problem for 
the designer. 

In part, then, the ‘man’ of ‘design and man” came to mean the 
business man, the antagonist. The philosopher talked much about servility 
and liberality, and those at the conference were content to see these two pairs 
of terms—business-art, and servility-liberality—treated as coterminous. The 
designer, striving for the liberality and creativity of the artist, was juxtaposed 
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to the entrepreneur who was regarded as servile and . , . (the counterpart of 
creative is destructive but this term, too strong to state, was only algebraically 
implied) . . . because his economic pursuits are merely instrumental, con. 
cerned with the enabling means rather than the ennobling ends of action. 
There is something fictional about this way of looking at the problem, 
As in a story by Oliver Optic, the good are too good and the bad are too 
bad. The ends of those whom we find it difficult to understand are most 
effectively dismissed as merely means. Unless the designer takes the trouble 
to understand the industrialist for whom he works, he will never develop the 
responsibility toward industry which one speaker at the conference advocated, 
and he will never put up much of a fight against those industrial enterprises 
he deprecates. Kouwenhoven quotes the philosopher Hugo Munsterberg’s 
view of business as a liberal undertaking which I would like to set against 
the view of business as a servile undertaking which contented us at Aspen. 
The economic life means to the American a realizing of efforts which are in them- 
selves precious. It is not the means to an end, but is its own end. . . . The merchant 
in Europe does not feel himself to be a free creator like the artist or scholar. . . . The 
American merchant works for money in exactly the sense that a great painter works 


for money; the high price which is paid for his picture is a very welcome indication 
of the general appreciation of his art.’ 


The chief objections to the business man’s type of creativity are two. 
First, in satisfactorily employing the talents of entrepreneurs, it condemns 
armies of elevator operators, stenographers, clerks, and production line 
workers to blighting jobs and then, as if in vindication of this arrangement, 
announces that such people are capable of nothing better. Those who hold 
to the current aesthetic are in no position to object, since the current aesthetic 
makes art a more exclusive undertaking than corporation management, and 
I'm not sure that one squadron of angels has the right to complain because 
another squadron refuses to lower the bars on membership. Second, business 
sometimes says to the designer, ‘If you will design deceptive packages, making 
it look as if the public were getting ten ounces of mouthwash when it is only 
getting eight, or if you will help us give the public what it wants in the way of 
an automobile even though the design is meaningless and the product is lethal, 
then we'll reward you handsomely.’ This invitation to immoral revelry 1s 
impossible to condone. However, because it does not affect the truth of 
Munsterberg’s conclusion, and because it creates for the designer an aspect of 
the compromise problem which can only be solved individually, it does not 
concern us here. We must not fall into the trap of judging the designer by 
his best behavior, the business man by his worst. 

What we have is not a conflict of art with life, of good with bad, buta 

*John A. Kouwenhoven, Made in America; The Arts in Modern Civilization 
(Garden City, New York, 1948), pp. 213-214. The original reference is Hugo Munstet- 


berg, The Americans, trsl. Edwin B. Holt (New York City, 1904), pp. 237-8. 
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conflict of two forms of life, two forms of good, a meeting within the same 
sphere of differing sets of values, the registration of claims upon the same 
minds of two types of activity, each having servile and liberal aspects. The 
designer's problem is not one of preserving values intact against a changing 
world, but of guiding the changing world so that it is more congenial to his 
values. This courageous reliance upon his values to change the world demands 
submission of his values to the world for possible change. The one freedom 
and the one courage demand the others. Curiously, one of the gentlemen who 
opposed creativity to authority, art to industry, seemed aware of this. The 
artist, he said, must become responsible to his social authority as well as to 
his sources of creativity. The artist must take part in politics on both na- 
tional and local levels, for only by so doing will he find his proper place in 
society. The statement might be taken ironically, though the speaker did not 
intend it so, for by condescending to democratic politics the artist concedes 
that his opponent is on a par with him 

Politics is the art of the possible, design the possible in art. The struggle 
to grasp the conditions under which we labor, to achieve concretely, even 
the failure of both these aims with a resultant revision of our methods, need 
not be defined as compromise, need not alter our expectations, our hopes for 
man. It is one of the sad aspects of contemporary life with its emphasis upon 
the personal span, that what cannot be achieved in a lifetime hardly seems 
worthy of our lives. The artist more than all of us should know what it 
means to resign the rewards of action for action that is rewarding. If we 
believed in our values we would not doubt their ultimate triumph, for there 
have been societies without manufacturers and money-lenders but no societies 
without artists. If we believed in our values we would not fear the market 
place in which economic and humanistic values will forever test one an- 
other's strength. 

The problem is not well-designed coke bottles but competition for the 
spirit of man—education. We know that civilization lacks much that is good, 
and we who are concerned with art understand a part of what it lacks. If 
we think in terms of a limited artistic view of man and a limited industrial 
view of man that must come together to form a new way of life more con- 
genial than either to a creature who does not like to live divided, we shall 
not balk at framing and presenting our ideas and designs so that they are 
acceptable today, so long as we also give them power to work tomorrow. How 
to give them that power ? By basing all our efforts upon a view of man which 
is more catholic than any we at present possess. Our first problem, as artists, 
designers, industrialists, and museum people, is to clarify our thoughts about 
this X for whom and toward whom we work 
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ARTISTS AND COLLEGE ART TEACHING 


David Dury 


When an artist is asked, as he often is, to explain his works, he feels 
desperate for he has been asked to describe in one medium, what he has 
experienced in another. He finds himself in the position of making verbal 
sounds or writing symbols which should be works of art and at the same time 
a translation into less complex, simple statements. He is asked to reduce to 
five minutes or an hour, the experience of his life time and to justify it in 
the materialistic terms of our day. Luckily for artists, and the history of art 
will bear me out, the artist, since the Renaissance, has been looked upon as 
an oddity anyway. Because of this, he is excused on the basis of his position. 
I may have to ask you to allow me this position today. I sincerely hope not, 
because I don’t really think it is quite fair for the artist, if he has developed 
any kind of a means of communication, to allow himself this refuge. Par 
ticularly if he is a teacher. 

I like to think that most artists have chosen their careers because they 
had many choices and decided they should do what they wanted to do in the 
first place. I say “the first place’’ because, as an artist-teacher, I have listened 
to so many students express the wish to enter the field of art, but, because of 
materialistic pressures, parental and otherwise, decide to study in another 
field in order to make enough money by the time they are fifty years of age, 
to retire and do what they had always wanted to do in the first place. This 
attitude is not uncommon with the incoming freshman. I do not think this 
is a healthy situation. On the other hand, perhaps, it eliminates the faint of 
heart. There is little room in the field of art, in our day, for those with 
faint hearts. 

I mentioned, a moment ago, the choice of the young artist. I mention t 
because I think it is an important decision, particularly in our society. I be 
lieve that it is important because it signifies a decision to resist against Com 
formity to the materialistic definition of success, so prevalent in these times. 
There exists in the artist, a genius wish! Certainly there are artists who ate 
well off financially, but there are very few who are geniuses. Even genits 
does not, necessarily, guarantee a monetary return of any great amount evel 


David Durst is Chairman of the Department of Art at the University of Arkamia 
and a practicing artist, trained at the State University of lowa. With minor changes, thi 
article is the text of a speech he made at a meeting of the Missouri Art Conferented 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri on February 25, 1956. 
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if that genius is recognised in its time. I doubt very much that Georges 
Braque’s financial statement could compare with that of the average tech- 
nologist’s income in a metropolitan area the size of Kansas City. I know 
one thing very well, Braque doesn't get a Christmas bonus for being a 
genius ! 
~  §0, the artist must devote his life to accomplishment and ignore that 
which is the epitome of success in his time. I am now speaking of the painter 
and sculptor in the most non-commercial sense of the word, of the artist who 
is working in the field of individualistic creation. This person must depend 
almost entirely on his own imagination and creativity without the limitations 
ordinarily attached to applied art. He must have the courage and stamina to 
reject the idea of limitation. He must have the courage to face the prob- 
lem of himself and his society, because he stands alone, without formula, 
without pattern, without socially dictated value and without even the sympa- 
thy of his verbal friend, the art critic. 
~ Another difficulty which the artist must face is that painting and sculp- 
ture have never been successfully put into a formula. We live in an age 
which leans heavily on systems, cross systems, how-to-do-it courses, efficiency 
experts, and so on. If there is anything that art doesn’t stand for, it must be 
these manifestations of our time. The act of creating a work of art certainly 
has no formula. and as far as I can guess, never will. The art historians and 
aestheticians may catalog, analyse, diagram, systematize and categorize, and 
surely this is necessary in the accumulation of what man calls data, but 
every work of art is created without a precedent. However, I do not wish to 
give the impression that I think that the artist is not aware of, and does not 
respect history, whether in his own field or that of a more generally anthro- 
pological nature. Most all of the artists whom I know are vitally aware and 
sensitively conscious of the history of art in a very personal way. They are 
also quite aware of the fact that history is history and that what we do today, 
will be history tomorrow. But no artist who is genuinely sincere and honest 
in his work worships the past. There is a relatively simple reason for this. 
He is charged with the awareness that he is living today, that the past has 
solved many problems for us, but that history, both as it affects him personally 
and in its impact on contemporary society, has created many problems for us. 
The artist looks upon the history of art in a realistic manner. To him it is 
not the gospel truth. It is data which has been accumulated, subject to the 
biases, opinions and evaluations of the people who collected these facts and 
others who interpret them. The artist gives himself the privilege of selection. 
The only way I might describe this attitude is to say that artists are, generally, 
intellectual and emotional libertines. This expression is, perhaps, not in ‘‘good 
taste” nor is it adequate. It just happens to partly describe, in my own vocabu- 


lary, the nature of many of che leading artists of this country whom I have 
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known. Believe me, this attitude is not, in my opinion, one of the affectations 
which are so terribly present on the fringes of the art world. It is rather, I be. 
lieve, an attitude arrived at through an intellectual and emotional process which 
is somewhat idealistic, which is somewhat anti-social, and which could not be 
brought about unless it was also at the opposite pole from regimentation of 
thought, patterned thinking, and the “‘all is right with the world if every one 
conforms to my way of thinking’’ attitude. I have never known an artist of 
any note who thought in terms of the ‘Pollyanna,’ if one can assume that 
“Pollyannas” think. 

I suppose, in describing the thoughts of an artist, and these matters are 
important if his work is important, that one might say that usually the artist 
is a highly sensitive person. I do not mean that this is only characteristic of 
the artist. But, certainly, the artist of some abilities rises to the heights of 
ecstacy and also knows well the deep shadows of unhappiness and despair. 
His scale of emotional tolerance might be greater than most people's. This 
is a part of him that he must accept. Van Gogh is a tragic example of this 
scale. I think that he crossed the emotional barrier, so to speak, and destroyed 
himself in so doing. All one needs to do is to look at a comprehensive 
exhibit of his work to see, over fifty years after his death, the tremendous 
emotional pitch he reached before his self-destruction. 

Artists are often open to criticism because they don’t meet the some 
what patterned community requirements. They blow their noses at the im 
proper moment or are guilty of some other such faux pas. Mostly, I would 
say that these criticisms of the artist are true. The artist does these things 
without forethought for the rather simple reason that he has long rejected 
the outward manifestations of a patterned society. Wasn't it D. H. Lawrence 
who said, “Whether I get along in the world is a question; but I certainly 
don’t get on very well with the world.’ And Jacques Barzun wrote ina 
brilliant article in the Partisan Review a few years ago that the artist is, of 
should be, one of the firmest objectors to the status quo in a democratic 
society or for that matter in any society. If anyone dares to accuse the avant 
garde artists of being communistic or fascistic, he need only remember the 
treatment of these artists under the totalitarian regimes of the past and the 
present. The artists are among the first to be killed or jailed. Artists are 
dangerous characters to any system which would take man’s individuality 
away from him. Barzun, in his article, as I recall, brought out the possibility 
that the artist is anti-status quo and that if the status quo is the established 
society, then we must say that the artist is opposed to the society in which he 
lives. Of course, the artist, as well as others in creative fields, is constantly 
searching and probing at the perimeters of existing knowledge and data, i 
this can be construed as being against that which ts the present truth, The 
painter and the sculptor are always searching for new visual images which 
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will more clearly define the time in which they exist and, sometimes, attempt- 
ing to form, visually, the not too well visualized forms of the future. One 
needs only to realize that the expressionism of a Modigliani, the high intel- 
lectual order of a Mondrian, and the analytical construction, in cubistic terms, 
of a Picasso or Braque are accepted rather widely in the design today of 
our commercial products, 


Our society has been slow to act on the fact that a person is only half- 
educated if he lacks experience in the arts, but on the college campus the 
revolutionary notion that creative work in the studio is the equivalent of 
creative work in the laboratory is gradually being accepted by some of the 
most conservative guardians of liberal arts traditions. Today the professional 
artist holds a respected place on many liberal arts faculties, and creative art 
work is taking its place in the regular curriculum of academic institutions. 

Fortunately, there are certain schools whose administrations are sensi- 
tive to the artist's needs. providing not only adequate studio space, equip- 
ment, and time for creative work, but also the atmosphere of freedom which 
is so necessary for the advancement of thought. The artist teaching in the 
Midwest or Southwest is not necessarily isolated from the centers of great- 
est development in the arts; indeed, if his college's administration is alert 
to the problems, he may find himself in the forefront of advanced ideas. 
At such schools exhibitions illuminating new trends in the arts are brought 
to the campus, and the art library provides the newest significant publications. 
Funds also are provided to send artist-teachers to professional conferences 
and other vital events in the art world. 

The theory behind such a policy is that the department will flourish 
only as long as its faculty members as well as students keep growing cre- 
atively, gaining knowledge, insight, and experience in their chosen media. 
Art is non-factual stuff; it cannot be “taught” in the usual sense of the 
word. It can only be absorbed, and this process takes place best through the 
influence of teachers inspired by the excitement of their own creative 
adventures. 

I have been extremely interested always but especially so lately in some 
of the restatements of basic philosophies concerning the formation of our 
system of democracy. When anyone's freedom is seriously attacked, there are 
always great men and women among us who are heard. William Laprade in 
1951 said, “A scholar needs to be free to formulate and test any plausible 
hypothesis that may occur to him regardless of whether or not it runs counter 
fo views currently accepted, There can be no reserved areas into which he may 
not venture, no prescribed orthodoxies which he may not challenge.” John 
Dewey in 1937 said, “He who would put the freedom of others in bond, 
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especially freedom of inquiry and communication, creates conditions which 
finally imperil his own freedom and that of his offspring.”’ And in our courts 
of law, which seem to have a bit more dignity than our former congressional 
investigation committee meetings, we find interesting restatements of demo- 
cratic principles. In the case of the United States vs. One Book Entitled 
Ulysses in 1934, August N. Hand said, “it may be that U/ysses will not last 
as a substantial contribution to literature, and it is certainly easy to believe 
that, in spite of the opinion of Joyce's laudators, the immortals will stil} 
reign, but the same thing may be said of current works of art and music 
and of many other serious efforts of the mind. Art certainly cannot advance 
under compulsion to traditional forms, and nothing in such a field is morte 
stifling to progress than limitation of the right to experiment with a new 
technique.” 

I believe that a great deal of confusion is created when a zealot for the 
modern insists that those who would build our world arounds us in the 
image of the past not be allowed to be heard. I also feel that the insinuations 
on the part of those who do not tolerate modern art against those of us who 
are moderns, is a lamentable mistake. The avant-garde and the reactionaries 
in art must realize that it takes these two aesthetic poles to create an art field. 

Please do not misunderstand my position. I am not in the middle of 
these two poles. Nor do I consider it necessarily a wise or knowledgeable 
position to be in the middle. I am merely saying that one must realize that 
the total field always exists in a healthy society and must be looked upon with 
understanding and as much knowledge as possible. 

While the ground is becoming ever more fertile for important artists 
of the future to emerge from the university, probably the chief contribution 
the artist-teacher makes to society is the development of a sensitive new 
audience for the fine arts and a whole new class of consumers for aesthetically 
satisfying industrial products. In an up-to-date art department, principles, 
rather than specific applications and techniques, are stressed in all studies. 

One point which I would like to clarify, before I attempt to explain 
some ideas on the relationship of art and modern education, is some of the 
differences between what, for lack of proper word symbols, I prefer to all 
the compositional arts and the interpretive or performing arts. In many col- 
leges and universities, as well as high schools and the lower grades, emphasis 


is made on art history, acting out plays, performing or playing certain must 
cal compositions. I must say that the teaching of these study materials is 
vastly different than learning about the visual arts, the drama and music by 
the method of creating works of art, writing plays and composing music, The 
latter, I call the compositional arts; the former I call the interpretive or pet 
forming arts. The performing or. interpretive arts would be impossible with 
out the compositional arts. 
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This brings to my mind the remarks of a Boston painter on a panel 
discussion with such aestheticians as Susanne Langer, and George Boaz. The 
discussion was on aesthetics and the artist. The painter finally became a bit 
upset over the philosophers’ barrage of polysyllabic words and said in a 
loud voice, “Aesthetics is no more for the artist than ornithology is for the 
birds.” 

Well, the distinction I make between the compositional arts and the 
performing, interpretive arts is not quite as rigid as I am sure this artist 
would have me make it. But it is an important distinction in the teaching 
of art and the philosophy underlying this teaching. 

One type of teaching which successfully avoids the complexities of ex- 
posing the student to genuine studio experience is that kind of teaching 
which places the primary emphasis on technical dexterity or the skillful use 
of some new gadget supplied by the commercial art supply houses, and which 
overlooks artistic insight and sensitivity. This approach misses completely 
the serious study of art as a learning medium, leans heavily on the systems 
of science courses, and is usually used by teachers who are not creative artists 
themselves. Fortunately, this situation is being remedied by the slow but sure 
re-evaluation of our teacher training programs 

I believe that one of the most important differences between the “edu- 
cated man” and the present educational product is what I would call “emo- 
tional sensitivity.”’ I do not wish to confuse this so-called emotional sensitivity 
or maturity with that special kind of intellectual development of the emo- 
tions which trains one to know the difference between right and wrong but 
not to feel the difference ; which explains the difference between the beautiful 
and the un-beautiful but does not help one feel the difference. I am referring 
to the development of the fine sensibilities of direct emotional response which 
“intuitively” tells one of the differences between aesthetically valid and in- 
valid situations 

One of the most diverting influences to the college student, in his aca- 
demic pursuits, is his concern with intellectual activity at the complete 
expense of creative experience. I certainly do not wish to imply that intel- 
lectual activity is not of great benefit toward the fulfillment of qualifications 
for the “educated man.” Nor do I mean, in any sense, that purely intel- 
lectual activity means the ultimate exclusion of the results of that activity 
being used in a creative manner. 

I sincerely believe thet the studio, or participant, course is one of the 
most valid answers to the accusation that we re educating young men and 
women who are mentally mature and emotionally adolescent. To quote a 
statement by the late Irwin Edman, “Art, or the arts, adequately taught, are 
perhaps in our day the most central and important means of education, Far 


too long in American civilization the arts have been regarded as by-products, 
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luxuries, isolations, and escapes.” 

In speaking of courses which I believe contribute greatly toward an 
emotional maturing of the college student, I am not referring to such courses 
as world masterpieces, the history of the theatre, or art surveys. These are 
primarily intellectual discipline courses. | am speaking of those studio of 
workshop courses in which the student has direct contact with his own 
creative potentials, in which he actually paints paintings, or dances his own 
dances, etc. 

In the painting or the sculpture studio, the student has a direct experi- 
ence with a means of expression which is decidedly different from the verbal 
medium. It is not necessary for him to study the history of painting and 
sculpture or even to study closely the techniques of the medium before he 
becomes directly involved in creating, on his own, symbols and idioms which 
have personal, and perhaps even universal, meaning. Though extremely ele- 
mentary at first, these are personal, creative experiences from the very start. 
A new medium of expression and evaluation can be re-discovered. The 
creative experience is a direct one 

It seems to me that one of the most important functions of a modern art 
department in a contemporary academic community is to challenge, con- 
stantly, those academic ideas which have reduced themselves to formulae. 
This is not to say that our field is not without sin. But, it does seem that the 
universities and colleges of our times, to say nothing of our public school 
systems, are full of efficiency experts who are more interested in balancing 
the budget than in examining what the budget is spent for. These educa- 
tional hitch-hikers have had little if any creative experience in the arts and 
sciences but they often dictate educational policy under the administrative 
guise of “Surveys of economic effectiveness of class-room teaching,” “Pro- 
cedures for organization of pedagogical communications” and many more of 
these mysterious systems which are supposed to streamline the academic 
parade. I think that one reason there has been a growth of art departments, 
as well as the fine arts generally, is that down deep under the academic skin, 
there has been an awareness that the art fields form a sort of balance to these 
academic trappings. Painting, sculpture, poetry, musical composition, chore- 
ography, etc., are not what one would refer to as efhicient or well organized 
processes. They cannot be “‘taught’’ efficiently or learned in a certain order 
or even within a specific time span. A really honest art department will 
eventually have to face the efficient administrator and admit that our field 
can’t work or organize itself ‘‘efficiently.’ 

I would like to mention the scientist in the field of pure research—to 
put in a plug for this lost soul in our society of applied research. It seems 
to me that the position of the pure scientist is, in some respects, comparable 
to that of the painter and sculptor. There is relatively as little financial re 
turn in the field of pure research as there is in painting and sculpture. It has 
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been estimated that if something is not done soon by government and in- 
dustry by way of putting more money in pure research, that, within fifty 
years there will be no research to be applied. In other words, the basic dis- 
coveries will run out. The painter or sculptor is a pure research man in the 
field of aesthetic phenomena and expressive reality. If government, industry 
and educational institutions are not willing to invest more patience and hard 
cash in the arts, it is not impossible that our children will inherit a static and 
very efficient society made up of applied hand-me-downs 

This efficiency ‘trap’ of which I speak, this proposed streamlining of 
education under the guise of efficiency and business-like procedure can very 
well be the death of any art department which has the qualitative conscience 
of the artist and is based on that philosophy which I partially described a 
moment ago. It is somewhat encouraging to know that the professional art 
schools have, only in recent years, joined with nearby colleges in some of 
their degree programs. I believe that this is a progressive and healthy move 
for both parties concerned. ‘‘But these art schools are also threatened by this 
new plague w hich I call the educational numbers game.” 

When I become disturbed by the increased number of mimeograph 
copies of course numbering systems, registration procedures, faculty senate 
discussions on campus parking problems, and all such non-academic trivia 
[am reminded of a very complex, very large and extremely intricate machine 
which a man in California has invented and which works perfectly. Wheels 
turn in different ratios, shafts move back and forth at different rates, small 
pins are put in motion by the closest kind of timing, but the machine doesn’t 
make or do a thing! Nothing comes out! It is a highly efficient monster. I 
think of it as a great piece of mobile scultpure which re-creates one of the 
false values of our time. 

If any of these things about which I have spoken are the stuff of which 
an art department should be made; if any of these things are of that quality 
which separates the American college art department or art school from the 
academic dust collected by the European art academies, then that is their 
raison d’étre. If our educational systems, private and otherwise, continue to 
build art centers and stock those centers with vigorous artist-teachers and 
creative art historians, the efficiency experts and the numbers technicians are 
going to have a difficult time getting members of our society to run efficiently 
through an IBM machine without ruining the carefully oiled mechanism. It 
is a severely challenging position today. It is for alive, progressive art 
centers such as this one built by my native state at Lincoln University to 
stand as a bulwark against these technological robot building forces in our 
communities and our society. Creative forces and creative people are made 
of stern stuff. I like to believe along with Irwin Edman that the arts are per- 
haps in our day the most central and important means of education 
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LE MYSTERE DE PICASSO 


It is not given to all artists to end on a 
Ninth or to close with a Wake. In our 
time it fell to James to go beyond The 
Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dow 
and The Golden Bowl; to Yeats to con- 
tinue after Sailing to Byzantium, Byzan 
tium, and Among School Children. The 
first produced as The Finer Grain a group 
of tales at once higher in style and lower in 
pitch than his last three masterpieces, whil« 
the second found in Words Without Music 
a directness and levity not at all char 
acteristic of his major poems. Nor was 
the very genius of this age permitted to 
rest upon completing his Guernica, That 
was almost twenty years ago and Picasso 
has been busy ever since. Predominant 
in him too, especially in the past decade 
has been a desire to say quickly and often 
what he thinks of the ways of the world 
Comedy succeeds tragedy. In his human 
comedy we have again and again the 
spectacle of a man refusing to act seventy, 
rejecting the sober and sedentary, creating 
instead at a more and more furious pace 
and taking in everything an immoderat 
amount of fun. The best and latest instanc 
is that feature film which we may call 
The Picasso Miracle, The Picasso Myster) 
or perhaps simply Mister Pica 

Motion pictures supply an ideal mediun 
for the present Picasso as they did not for 
the late Matisse. For this fact the dif 
ference in their means accounts less than 
the difference in their ends. Though som« 
of the studies for Saint Dominick may 
possess an interest exceeding that of t 
final product at Vence, it was always t 


ward the latter that the painter was working 


and he knew when he had what he want 

On the other hand, the Guernica drawings 
continued to emerge long after the paint 
ing was pronounced complete and_ the 





Comment on a Recent Picasso Film 


John Lucas 


latter could easily have been altered again 
Everything 
in Picasso is related and at the same time 
independent 


or released at an earlier stage 


The slightest sketch is an 
end in itself, yet in any series no State js 
definitive except arbitrarily and no end 
is the end. This means that, to a degree 
unknown in other artists, two things are 
true: we lose something of potential value 
whenever a Picasso variant is destroyed, 
whereas among those that remain we are 
constantly compelled to distinguish and 
select. Because it is something that the 
cinema alone can perfectly record and re 
veal, what first strikes us about this new 
film is Picasso's headlong and endless pro- 
ductivity. 

We have here no arthritic ancient mete- 
ly going through the motions of his craft. 
When in July of 1955 Renoir’s grandson 
Claude arrived from Cagnes sur Mer to 
start shooting for Filmsonor in the Studios 
le la Victorine at Nice, he not only met 
in Henri-Georges Clouzot a brilliant di- 
rector whose own efforts at painting had 
taught him much about what might be 
lone but found in Picasso a painter whose 
fascination with the idea was certain to 


¢ 


stimulate an already fecund imagination 
For the space of three months Clouzot 
ime almost daily from Saint Paul de 
Vence and Picasso from Upper Cannes to 
put in eight hours of experiment and in- 
ion. Henri Colpi was in charge ot 

ntage, Joseph de Bretagne of sound; 
before long they were joined by Georges 
Auric, whose responsibility was to com 
What began as a ter 
a full-length 
edit with 
ruthlessly scrapping whole 
combining the 
rest, in order to produce the result s 


pose the score 
ninute short-subject became 
feature which Clouzot had to 
infinite care 


sequences and skillfully 
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anxiously awaited in Paris and finally pro 
jected there in the middle of May. Antic 
pation, it soon proved, had never been 
less in danger of disappointment. Haesaerts 
had not been like this nor was Emmet 
likely to be 

Relieved only once by a brief sequence 
involving an exchange between Clouzot 
and Picasso—climaxed by a suspenseful 
ticking off of the footage remaining as 
the master calmly completes a witty meta- 
morphosis—we watch eighty-five minutes 
of casual, capricious creativity. At first, 
working in black and white, Picasso sits 
facing the audience but screened from 
view by the very surface through which 
his lines and shapes appear. Here is 
magic enough, the mystery of the creative 
act enacted before us as never before. We 
do not see the great black eyes, the steady 
rapid hand; but we have every step of 
each thing as it grows, the evidence by 
means of which we can almost read the 
artist's mind. At length, turning to colors, 
Picasso no longer confronts the camera 
but paints with his back to it—and we 
are shown countless states or stages in 
the development and destruction of a 
dozen themes. Most of the subjects as well 
as the techniques are familiar by now 
The cast includes nearly all that were 
featured in his recent Verve collection 
and many more besides There ire goats 
and horses, bulls and matadors, painters 
and models, profiles and torsos, the re 


current sleeping woman and the ubiquitous 





nude of a hundred faces. And of thet 
all perhaps because they best lisclose 
Picasso's secret tw sequences seen pal 
ticularly memorable 

The first is that in which, working 


under pressure but with no apparent 


panic, Picasso executes the 


ingenious 
transformations already mentioned. It be 
gins as a bouquet, then turns into a fish 
becomes next a cock or turkey and ends 
as the face of a faun Amusing if a bit 


absurd in itself, this process is also an 
extreme extension of what Picass« 

been doing for half a century. There is a 
Leda ot the Leonardo s hool at the Bor 


ghese in Rome in which the swan’s wing 





t photographs from a sequence in the 
film le Mystere de Picasso. New York Times. 
tollows lovingly the line of the girl's 
leg trom hip to knee. Four centuries after- 
ward came those last still lifes of Gris 
that evolve wholly in terms of such co 


incidence. One in the recent Biennale at 
Venice 


fish, and usk 


lisposes book, table, guitar, fruit 


sheet in a complex rela 


tionship of this sort. Picasso, much given 


to seeing one thing in another, anticipated 


his countryman by many years. He de 


liberately confused nudes with trees in an 


, 
early landscape; later he composed a girl's 





portrait from the customary elements of a 
still life; after that he constructed harle- 
quins out of easels and women out of 
chairs; and recently he has been 
bining hats with doves, birds with women, 
and men with beasts. The film 
enables him to present a comic synthesis 
of this pervasive inclination toward meta 
morphosis. 

The most dazzling of all, presented in 
Eastmancolor and Cinemascope, is the 
beach scene at La Garoupe with which 
the picture concludes. 
strates so well his present penchant for 
variation and recapitulation. As might be 
expected in the closing sequence of a filn 
devoted to a man of seventy-five, it serves 
as a summary of past 
achievements. (Auric naturally elects this 
occasion to regroup and restate the themes 
of his score.) It 
chief treatment of the beach, a prevailing 
theme in Picasso's work. It 
moreover, his most exhaustive set of 
variations. Picasso took well over a week 
to complete it. At one point he was forced 
to confess: “It's going badly, it’s going 
very badly!" If it contains among a hun 
dred not one state ranking with his prin 
cipal accomplishments, as a series it sur 


com 


simply 


Nothing demon 


tendencies and 


surely represents his 


constitutes, 


PAINTING AND POETRY 


In an effort to stimulate the imagination 
of students in my oil painting classes, | 
have occasionally asked them to make a 
painting about a poem. In such an as 
signment I do not mean to suggest literal 
illustrations of the verse selected, although 
a few students seem unable to get beyond 
this concept (and sometimes they do quite 
creditable illustrations). But I am 
hoping to get something else. The two 
arts have certain basic elements in con 


really 





passes his Sylvette of two years ago and 
even last year's Delacroix. We enjoy, to 
begin with, the unique experience of wit. 
nessing the way in which Picasso estab. 
lishes the structural basis for such a Proj- 
ect. Thereafter, limited — the 
pleasure we take in any single version 
their number and variety can only jm. 
press us. The bewildering succession Sug- 
anything a Segovia 
improvising on Sor, an Antonio responding 
spontaneously to the promptings of some 
urgent Flamenco affair. Picasso too proves 


however 


gests as much as 


himself a virtuoso of variations. 

At last he Very well, I'l] 
leave it like that.’ What we notice about 
this final form is above all its new use of 
independent of shapes. Though 
foreshadowed in his 1927 Painter and 
Model, in a tapestry cartoon at Antibes, 
and most recently in his series of Claude 
and Paloma—approximated too in Dufy’s 
Violins and Léger’s Picnics 
a fresh departure for Picasso. He 


announces 


colors 


here is vir- 
tually 
signs his famous mame across the screen 
and retreats into the future—his blazing 
eyes turned toward tomorrow's discoveries, 
his bronze legs secure and strong. It was 
thus I saw him last year later in 
Carleton College 


exactly 
Vallauris. 


An Experiment in Studio Teaching 


Robert Beaven 


on; rhythm, image, color, continuity of 
idea, even though they reach the spectator 
different but the end 
result, the aesthetic response, will often be 
quite the same for poetry and painting. 
So many poets have written verse about 
paintings (from Gautier to Eluard) that 
one supposes they have found in the sister 
art some kind of stimulation, emotional, 
aesthetic, which set the 


by very avenues 


imaginative, Or 


poem in motion, 
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e That Through the Green Fuse Drives 
Thomas 


whom are so overconcerned with technical 


problems that they seen unable t 


re 
apture the vital spirit of creativeness 
My first application of this experiment 


was tried out two or three years ago with 


a first-vear college class in introduction to 
art. I asked the students to read several 
poems, suggesting the work of Dylan 


Thomas or Kenneth Patchen. They were 


| ' -_ —— ae a] 
tnen o sel a pot that Nac severa 
verses which offered ages that might Db¢« 
interpreted with the lements of drawing 





and painting that they had been studying 
in class. When the student had decided on 
a particular poem and become familias 
with it he proceeded to draw or paint his 
visual poem, completing each verse and 
moving to the next, but always with con 
tinuity and idea. Sometimes as the stu 
dent's thinking progressed through the 
poem it became necessary to return again 
to the first verses and re-do concepts that 
had become inadequate in comparison with 
later verses. The final step was the presen 
tation of both the visual and written poen 
either as a portfolio or mounted on a 
large board. The written poems were 
copied in script and presented verse by 
verse with their visual counterparts. In 
some of these the visual poem served as 
an illustration to the imagery of the poem 
while in others it existed as an independ 
ent creation stimulated by the reading of 
the poem. Later I had an opportunity to 
try a group of senior students at another 
university with visual poetry. They had all 
been working in printmaking and had 
many old monoprints that they were abl 
to bring into use as collage material. Col 
lage proved particularly successful with 
these older students when used in con 
nection with contemporary poetry which 
perhaps has need of a contemporary 
medium of illustration. Colors, forms 
shapes suggested by the poet were inter 
preted in pieces of torn and cut paper ar 
ranged to make an image. Sometimes a 
single well-chosen shape served as a con 
plete illustration for a verse. As these stu 
dents were older and somewhat more 
sophisticated than the freshmen, they were 
able in time to enter into the abstract 
interpretation necessary to arrive at a con 
plementary visual poem tor a contempo 
rary written poem. These finished visual 
poems were presented, as were the others 
in a way complementary to the idea of the 


poem. I asked some of these students to 


describe their ideas and feelings about the 
problem. The following are some of the 
responses 

“Since my poem was modern, the sele 
tion of media was also from the contempo 
rary. The selection of shapes used in the 





Derived from A Temple 


by Kenneth Patchen. 


illustration was based on those shapes 
suggested by the poem. The placement of 
the shapes on a background again creating 
suggestive forms from the poem presented 
another challenge to the solution of the 
space shape relationship 

1 the poem ‘A Temple’ by Ken- 
neth Patchen many times and then began 


L rea 


to experiment with all types of paper and 
rrangements, until I finally achieved the 
effect and feeling that I wanted. Simplicity 
as the keynote to my compositions—the 
ore direct I became the better they il- 
lustrated what I wanted to say 
I wanted to do a collage, but did not 
nderstand how it represented words 
Quick demonstration was most meaning 
ful. After seeing a relationship | was most 
interested in experimenting. This was a 
ontrolled’ process and I had reason for 
selection of color and placement of areas 
A further extension of this problem was 
a recent plan to use a series of paintings 
as backgrounds for dramati reading. In 
this sort of presentation nothing is lost 
by either art form, but each is enhanced 


by the other. University Cincinnaii 
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MAX WEBER AS TEACHER 





The author, an associate prof ' 





Mary Meixner 


the art de part 


ment of lowa State College, once studied with Weber at the 


Duluth summer session of the University 
she gathered the material for this mement 


“When you leave here, if you love art 
surround yourselves with little reverences 
I wish you all a questful life.” Max 
Weber, his bright face illumined by the 
circle of a bonfire radiance interlacing 
the circle of student faces lifted toward 
him, was but echoing for his class, his 
own rich philosophy. His quest is still 
fruitful, his eye, keen, his language of 
art and man holding a fullness of that 
true sap of past treasure, while his hand 
still breaks ground 

Twice within the past five years he has 
left his home and studio at Long Island 
to teach; to give, abundantly, “I go a 
little further, I give you myself. Teaching 
is more than imparting knowledge. It is 
a kind of spiritual blood transfusion.” His 
inspiration has the sure quality of lifting 
the questful ones out into the mainstream 
where lies, “the greatest companion you 
have in life—the élan—and that is art 

Max Weber is an articulate teacher. The 


authority of his faithful study of art at 


its highest levels, rings through his smal 
lest sentence. When he shows slides, dart 


ing exuberantly from one point of excit 
ing form to another, he says It is my 
opera ] know these works like I know 
my little pocket here 
shirt. “You have to study these things 
Those beautiful hours when you_ hide 
trom the world and study 

There is a direct simplicity in his n 
ner and method. “I am here to call you 
attention to things. I say humbly of my 
self I am not one to solve their needs 


an help. I have a greater experience 
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He touches his 


Minnesota where 


What is it that you cannot bridge over? 
lL am here to help you on the most au 
thentic plateau of art. Find out where to 
use your energy and make it a good in 
vestment. Show me on your canvas, a 
sample of your thinking. So many people 
go to school and feel they will be re- 
cipients and come away with a little bag 
You empty your bag as you go, and keep 
the very precious things. Mistakes are 
your stepping stones. Make good mistakes 
It gives me work to do 

It is a great thing to sense afhrmation 
in one’s teacher. This is what Paul Tillich 
calls having the courage to say “yes” to 
life. Max Weber's three-quarters of a 
century of living attest to an affirmative 
vitality. He believes, “You have to have 
good health and live normally to be a 
good artist. In all life, reason and emotion 
work together. It is up to the artist 
which one dominates He is as firmly 
assured that, “As you grow as a painter 
you must grow as a cultural man or 
woman. It is many things—the lyrical 
lignity, caprice, and a touch of arrogance 
in the right place” and also, that, “if you 
have high purpose, it is a day of judgment 
every time you go to the easel. When | 
ething. I tremble. It is a 


rrect son 
noment of judgment. I wish it were ten 
times better. It isn’t easy to find the de 
sign out of mature and be obedient and 
find the physical and the aesthetic. It is 
another world 

Out-of-doors a class searches for motives 
among a chaos of skeleton boats, dormant 
" 


barges, tarpaulins, piles of ore, shore 











shacks, and a rocky terrain. The next day 
he recalls to the students, “Yesterday, you 
were as torn by the wind. The artist, in 
selecting, must be as keen, sharp as a 
bird taking flight, with nothing in view, 
knowing where she flies. Each according 
to his taste. Give me something you saw 
that no one else saw. If you are willing 
to explore, delineate, you become an artist 
Either you love art or not. 

“The word design is an open window 
to the infinity of geometric shapes. It is an 
infinity that comprises a range of emotion 
that comes into the artist's expression 
when he molds, draws, paints. He func 
tions aS a compass, as a captain in the 
sea.’ 

The complete and sincere regard with 
which he approaches the work of each 
student belies his comment, “I am not a 
teacher.’ His step in the hallway is an 
involuntary signal for silence and anticipa 
tion. It is not infrequent for the group to 
gather at each easel as he “goes into’’ the 
problems of its ailing canvas. His keen 
eye travels the room before he steps in 
side. Sensitive to axis, he may say, slyly 
“the easels have rheumatism.’’ Or, seeing 
a riot of palette and clutter of discarded 
still life, “Sweep the room! You have a 
war palette-—an army—a small regiment 

the greatest artists use intermediary 
tints. not the primary colors.’ With his 
little finger, he can merely brush a bit of 
color onto the palette, saying, “you must 
get a little aroma, like a flower. Sacchant! 
Hear voices in it.’’ And, on the 
touch of green at the stem of a pepper 
becomes an emerald 

How vivid his comments. “Don't have 
fifteen objects."’ He spies, and snatches an 
extraneous onion from a setup,” Look! It 
is a bad boy shouting in a classroom.” O1 
he will say to one who is struggling 


canvas. his 


“Aha, you have stepped out of the shav 
ings around your feet.’’ Or, “You see after 


you draw, you should see before you 
draw.” “Some work is too literary; it 
talks too much. Don’t make stories 
Sometimes he inscribes a trenchant mes 
saye, in his beautiful calligraphy, on the 
margin of a drawing pad, or he will di 








1 special message to the artist. “While 
I draw, I paint. While I paint, I draw 
When I draw, I must compare object 


with object. I must relate the verticals, 
obliques, horizontals, and each one there- 
ifter the same relation to each other, But, 
uppermost, to report or manifest my sen- 
sation when I look. And to make it em- 
phatic—exaggerate! distort! 

Those other arts which have filled his 
ife, music and poetry, are plaited en 
gagingly into his expressive talk, One 

orning, when the beach was studded 
with the squatting forms of students 
gathering handfuls of stones, Mr. Weber 
examined the waterworn pebbles, selecting 
from them, a smooth grey one It is a 
nice answer to the sear© h of the touch, 
Like silk.” 

In a flat abstraction he would search for 
range and accents, diminutions and stac 
catoes. “I find in your piano a dead black 
surrounded by yellow. You have no color 


it all.’’ Or, “It must be full piano, not 
pianissimo, if you want to go further. It 
too much like a harpsichord.” “You 


annot charge a panel with intensity ut 
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less you have tone harmony, Color is a 
great visual melody, then it is color; other 
wise, it is paint 

To a youthful artist, he would say 
earnestly, “You are young, fresh—you 
should have beautiful things. Do some 
thing nimble, like a little pigeon. This 
looks as though it was done by a man 
one hundred four years old. Draw as 
though you were a lemon lying ther 
Make it tactile, so you could pick it, hold 
it, Work in that sense for a year and 
vou will be liberated from the world of 
objectivity. When you draw, observe with 
poise and stillness, but the eye must 
dance.” 

Indeed, the world opens its least at 
tractions to his perceptive eye I make 
A red coftee can with 
a yellow band sitting on cool, grey 


a phrase eve food 
cement; the khaki of G.I. fatigue clothes 
related to suntanned skin and a blue shirt 
a cream colored plastic ashtray with a 
brown pipe at its edge against grey and 
rose cloth; a red apple on the edge of 
brown paintbox, leaning—sighting it, he 
would exclaim, ‘Look! It is like a man in 
second gallery! 

His ability to animate the inanimate 


4 


a quality of pictorial gaiety. An apple and 


two plums would De three peopl a 


captain, a lieutenant, and a corporal, Or 
three forms would suggest to hin This 
one is an orphan; this one is a child 
from the city; this one, a mummy fro 

Egypt 

Fven decayed objects are full in f 

You accommodate yourself to something 
Bring identities in from other things 
Finally you will get the character That 
a picture must clasp its hands, he would 


indicate with a gesture of interlacit 


say, “Every line starts somewhere: stops 
somewhere. It is a constant interlacing of 
inéar geometry. Find the straight lines in 
urves, and the curves in straight lines 
It is like opening a package when y 
say, ‘Ah, now I know what I've got here 
A fold of cloth has an origin, like a rivet 
trace it, trace it to its source. There is 
an aesthetic geometry. One man looks at 


a smokestack and feels the pull upw: 
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Max Weber, Imaginative Portrait (1955 


this is poetry. The next man measures 
inches: this 1s prose 

Athrmative still, in his forthright state 
ment about teaching art, Max Weber says. 
Che teacher must have a place to meet 
the pupil in the world of weight, solids 
light falling upon objects. Nature says 
I am science. | am physics.’ As an artist, 
you come upon the wonders of the phys 
ical world and then it is your pleasure to 
give the beauty of these facts as you see 
them when light falls upon them. Our 
meeting ground is the still life. the ob- 
jective world, tangible shape in the geo 
metric world. As soon as a man or woman 
goes in the direction of abstraction, I have 
nothing to say. He has declared himself, 
is an individual. As a liberal, I leave hin 
ilone 


Sometimes he would 


liscover even 
among advanced students that very few 
rectangle. He would 
reiterate the need to pay attention to ABC 
rather than XYZ. He would deplore the 


fact that words like “joy” and 


pay attention to the 


ecstasy 
ire no longer in the modern vocabulary 


ft art, “Instead, we have chemical fumes 








“Try to love a dynamo,’ he would say, 
after such discussions. 

“What do you do when you paint? You 
make a record in the language of art of 
what you see and enjoy in art. Creative 
minds do not fall into ruts. They are in 
vestigative. The constant effort is yet to 
get what you cannot yet do.” 

Sometimes he would arrive at his dic 
tums epigrammatically. “Let your vision 
prompt your concept.” “Close your eyes 
and get a screen in your mind.’ With an 
unmistakable twinkle in his eye, he would 
add, ‘“‘An inner screen follows me. It is 
like television. I don’t have to pay for it 
I carry it. It is inner vision.” Or another 
cryptic summing up, “You cannot copy 
nature. You must find an aesthetic equiv 
alent.” 

How inspiring to be in the presence of 
this great teacher. His vision, his aware 
ness, never for a moment holding back 
from the forces which assail freedom in 
art; the largeness and wholeness of his 
character, he shares at a time of fullness 
at a time when the cadence of his own 
brushwork might well’ not be disturbed 
by groping youngsters in the field. Quietly 
he says, “Nature isn’t so bad. Before art 
was born, nature was here. There is a 


Film Festival Program 


The Third International Art Film Festival 
Metropolitan Museum Auditorium, New 
York, N.Y., April 26, 27, 28, 1957. Films 
will be shown daily at 5, 7 and 9 p.n 
Tickets from Sidney Berkowitz, 29 East 
64th Street, N.Y., or at Museum 

Friday, April 26 

10:30 a.m. Panel Discussion: Avaslabilit) 
of Art Films. Arthur Knight, film criti 
of The Saturday Review; Leo Dratfield 
Contemporary Films, Inc.; Francis Bolen, 
author of UNESCO Guides to Films on 
Art; Mary Meerson, Director of the 


Cinematheque of Paris; Theodore Bowie 
CAA Committee on Art Films, Chairman 
2:30 p.m. Panel Discussion: Use of #/ 

Film on Art. Horst W. Janson, New York 
University; Minnie G. Levenson, Worces 








genuine, authentic seed of what goes into 
art. Be obedient to nature and you will get 
a wonderful answer. I don’t care what your 
concepts. Never is nature “petite’’—gmall. 
Here is the nobility of things, the quie. 
tude. Tear open—but walk out with 
beauty. Beauty Struggle, 
Here is nature fighting you with facts, 
You must subdue it by bringing over it 
A still 
ness of mind; the high aspect of things 
Tradition. Nature. She doesn’t fall around 
vO 


comes with 


another power—aesthetic power 


Watch the twilight. You will see what 
a great painter the twilight ts 
[The isms come and go and cancel each 
other out. Stick to art. Love nature. All 
your spoiled studies should be your teach. 
ers in the future.” 

Max Weber looks upon his seventy-five 
years. We hear his comment, “As we grow 
older, nice things come. We become riper, 
It takes intelligence. Do not isolate your. 
self from humanity either 

Max Weber had an old friend in Leo 
Stein. The erudite Mr. Stein might well 
have been describing the vitality of Mr. 
Weber's teaching when he wrote, “The 
perfect method of learning is analogous to 
infection. It enters and spreads 


ter Museum; Bartlett H. Hayes, Je, 
Addison Gallery of Andover; James Joho 
son Sweeney, Guggenheim Museum; Stetl 
ing A. Callisen, Metropolitan Museum 
April 27 
10:30 a.m. Panel Discussion: Concepts of 
the Film on Art. John Read, maker of 
imentary films on British art; Francis 
Bolen; Amos Vogel, Director of Cinema 
George Amberg, Univ. of Minn. 
30 p.m. Panel Discussion: The Making 
f Films on Art. Meyer Schapiro, Colum 
bia University, will analyze the work of 
Thomas Bouchard. Followed by a Sympo 
sium on Aesthetics of Films on Art with 
liscussion from floor 
There will be an Exhibition of the Film 
on Art in the Lobby of the Auditorium. 


Saturday 
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EARL BALDWIN SMITH 1888-1956 


Earl Baldwin Smith died on March 
1956, at Princeton, New Jersey, two 
months before his sixty-eighth birthday 
and after forty years as a member of the 
faculty of Princeton University. Few men 
of his generation combined so well his 
abilities as a scholar, teacher and admin 
istrator, and few have been as successful in 
seeking out the origins and meaning of 
architectural forms, which was his con 
stant and life-long interest 

Born at Topsham, Maine, May 25, 1888 
he was graduated from Pratt Institute in 
1906 and from Bowdoin College in 1911 
His election to Phi Beta Kappa as an 
undergraduate foreshadowed the distin 
guished scholarly achievement which Bow 
doin again recognized twenty years lates 
in conferring upon him the honorary de 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters. He 
took his Master of Arts degree fron 
Princeton University in 1912 and his Ph.D 
in 1915. In the years immediately follow 
ing, he established a home and began 
the rearing of the first of the four children 
who survive him. After the death of his 
first wife, Ruth Preble Hall, in 1930 he 
married Nancy Hough. Her “devoted coop 


eration,’ which served to make the study 
of “tombs and‘ temples more enjoyable 
and his ‘text more comprehensible | 
husband recalled in the dedication of his 


book on Egyptian architecture 

Baldwin Smith's career on the faculty of 
Princeton began in 1916 and continued un 
til his death, except for brief interruptions 
during the first and second World Wars 
He became professor in 1926, was ap 
pointed the first Class of 1913 Lecturer in 
Architecture in 1930, and the first Howat 
Crosby Butler Memorial Professor r tne 
history of architecture in 1931, In 194° 
he succeeded Charles Rufus Morey as 
hairman of the Department of Art and 
Archaeology, a post he held until 1954 

No less distinguished were Baldwin 
Smith's achievements in the larger aftairs 


} " 
of his university and his profession, Serv- 
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ing at one time or another on nearly 


every standing committee of Princeton, his 
contribution to two was particularly note 
worthy—the University Committee for the 
Firestone Library, and the committee of 
the Divisional Program in the Humanities 
His tireless devotion to the former was a 
major factor in the realization of a long 


cherished ideal of a laboratory of learn 


ing, planned in accordance with the re- 
quirements of contemporary undergradu 
ate instruction and scholarly research. As 
humanist himself, his interest in the 


Humanities Program was inevitable: as 
first chairman of the committee to de 
velop it, his leadership gave impetus to 
the prestige and influence which the pro 
gram has attained. Even earlier, he had 
been a member of the group that formu- 
lated the Princeton four-course plan of 
study, marking the establishment of a 
then new concept of undergraduate train 
ing. In the larger held of his profession, 
the College Art Association is in his debt 
years of service as a director and as 
hairman of its Committee on Publications 
The continuing existence of the Art Bul- 


during years of shrinking income 


values was in no small measure a conse 
quence of his discernment and of his ef 
torts. From 1936 to 1940 he served as a 
Director of the American Institute for 
Iranian Art and Archaeology 

To his duties as a teacher, Baldwin 
Smith brought the same breadth of interest 
vident in his administrative and profes 
sional activities. His initial appointment 


was as lecturer in 


the history of ancient 
ind mediaeval architecture, fields with 
vhich he was identihed until the end of 
his career. But it was also to him that 
fell the assignment of interesting the some 
what blasé Princeton undergraduates of 
the mid-1920’s in modern painting. That 
indeed, interest them, and several 
generations of their successors, as well, 
surprised no one, Typical, too, was the 


seriousness and earnestness with which he 








——— 





“Try to love a dynamo,” he would say, 
after such discussions. 

“What do you do when you paint? You 
make a record in the language of art of 
what you see and enjoy in art, Creative 
minds do not fall into ruts. They are in 
vestigative. The constant effort is yet to 
get what you cannot yet do.” 

Sometimes he would arrive at his dic 
tums epigrammatically. “Let your vision 
prompt your concept.” “Close your eyes 
and get a screen in your mind.’ With an 
unmistakable twinkle in his eye, he would 
add, “An inner screen follows me. It is 
like television. I don’t have to pay for it 
I carry it. It is inner vision.” Or another 
cryptic summing up, “You cannot copy 
nature. You must find an aesthetic equiv 
alent.” 

How inspiring to be in the presence ol 
this great teacher. His vision, his aware 
ness, never for a moment holding back 
from the forces which assail freedom in 
art; the largeness and wholeness of his 
character, he shares at a time of fullness 
at a time when the cadence of his own 
brushwork might well’ not be disturbed 
by groping youngsters in the field. Quietly 
he says, “Nature isn’t so bad. Before art 


was born, nature was here. There is 


Film Festivel Program 


The Third International Art Film Festival 
Metropolitan Museum Auditorium, New 
York, N.Y., April 26, 27, 28, 1957. Films 
will be shown daily at 5, 
Tickets from Sidney Berkowitz, 29 East 
64th Street, N.Y., or at Museum 

Friday, April 26. 

10:30 a.m. Panel Discussion: Availabilit 
of Art Films. Arthur Knight, film critic 
of The Saturday Review; Leo Dratfield 
Contemporary Films, Inc.; Francis Bolen 
author of UNESCO Guides to Films on 
Art; Mary Meerson, Director of the 
Cinematheque of Paris; Theodore Bowi 
CAA Committee on Art Films, Chairman 
2:30 p.m. Panel Discussion: Use of the 
Film on Art. Horst W. Janson, New York 
University; Minnie G. Levenson, Worces 


and 9 p.m 


genuine, authentic seed of what goes into 
art. Be obedient to nature and you will get 
a wonderful answer. I don’t care what your 
concepts. Never is nature “ petite’’—small. 
Here is the nobility of things, the quie. 
tude. Tear open—but walk out with 
beauty. Beauty comes with - struggle, 
Here is nature fighting you with facts. 
You must subdue it by bringing over it 
aesthetic power. A still. 
ness of mind; the high aspect of things 
Tradition. Nature. She doesn’t fall around 


another power 


you 
Watch the twilight. You will see what 
a great painter the twilight ts 
Che isms come and go and cancel each 
other out. Stick to art. Love nature. All 
your spoiled studies should be your teach. 
ers in the future.”’ 

Max Weber looks upon his seventy-five 
years. We hear his comment, "As we grow 
older, nice things come. We become riper, 
It takes intelligence. Do not isolate your. 
self from humanity either 

Max Weber had an old friend in Leo 
Stein. The erudite Mr. Stein might well 
have been describing the vitality of Mr 
Weber's teaching when he wrote, “The 
perfect method of learning is analogous to 


infection. It enters and spreads 


ter Museum; Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr, 
Addison Gallery of Andover; James John 
son Sweeney, Guggenheim Museum; Sterl 
ing A. Callisen, Metropolitan Museum 
Saturday, April 27 
10:30 a.m. Panel Discussion: Concepts of 
the Film on Art. John Read, maker of 
mentary films on British art; Francs 
Bolen; Amos Vogel, Director of Cinema 
George Amberg, Univ. of Minn 
30 p.m. Panel Discussion: The Making 
Films on Art. Meyer Schapiro, Colum 
bia University, will analyze the work of 
Thomas Bouchard. Followed by a Sympo 
sium on Aesthetics of Film n Art with 
liscussion from floor 
There will be an Exhibition of the Film 
on Art in the Lobby of the Auditorium 
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Earl Baldwin Smith died on March 
1956, at Princeton, New Jersey, two 
months before his sixty-eighth birthday 
and after forty years as a member of the 
faculty of Princeton University. Few men 
of his generation combined so well his 
abilities as a scholar, teacher and admin 
istrator, and few have been as successful in 
seeking out the origins and meaning of 
architectural forms, which was his con 
stant and life-long interest 

Born at Topsham, Maine, May 25, 1888 
he was graduated from Pratt Institute in 
1906 and from Bowdoin College in 1911 
His election to Phi Beta Kappa as an 
undergraduate foreshadowed the distin 
guished scholarly achievement which Bow 
doin again recognized twenty years lates 
in conferring upon him the honorary de 
gree of Doctor of Humane Letters. He 
took his Master of Arts degre fron 
Princeton University in 1912 and his Ph.D 
in 1915. In the years immediately follow 
ing he established a home and began 
the rearing of the first of the four children 
who survive him. After the death of his 
frst wife, Ruth Preble Hall, in 1930 he 
married Nancy Hough. Her “devoted coor 


eration,’ which served to make the study 


of “tombs and: ten ples more enjovable 
and his “text more comprehensible | 
husband recalled in the dedication of his 


book on Egyptian architecture 

Baldwin Smith's career on the faculty of 
Princeton began in 1916 and continued 
til his death, except for brief interruptions 
during the first and second World Wars 
He became professor in 1926, was ap 
pointed the first Class of 1913 Lecturer in 
Architecture in 1930. and the first Hi 
Crosby Butler Memoria 
history of architecture in 1931, In 1945 


Professor of the 


he succeeded Charles Rufus Morey 
chairman of the Department of Art 
Archaeology, a post he held until 1954 

No less distinguished were Baldwin 
Smith's achievements in the larger affairs 
of his university and his profession. Serv 
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ing at one time or another on nearly 


every standing committee of Princeton, his 
contribution to two was particularly note- 
worthy—the University Committee for the 
Firestone Library, and the committee of 
the Divisional Program in the Humanities 
His tireless devotion to the former was a 
major factor in the realization of a long 
cherished ideal of a laboratory of learn 
ing, planned in accordance with the re- 
quirements of contemporary undergradu 
ate instruction and scholarly research. As 
a humanist himself, his interest in the 
Humanities Program was inevitable: as 
hrst chairman of the committee to de 
elop it, his leadership gave impetus to 
the prestige and influence which the pro 
gram has attained. Even earlier, he had 
been a member of the group that formu- 
lated the Princeton four-course plan of 
study, marking the establishment of a 
then new concept of undergraduate train- 
ing. In the larger held of his profession, 
the College Art Association is in his debt 
for years of service aS a director and as 
chairman of its Committee on Publications 
The continuing existence of the Art Bual- 

n during years of shrinking income 
Vaiues was In no small measure a COnNnse 
quence of his discernment and of his ef 
torts. From 1936 to 1940 he served as a 
Director of the American Institute for 
Iranian Art and Archaeology 


To his duties as teacher, Baldwin 


Smith brought the same breadth of interest 
vident in his administrative and profes 
sional activities. His initial appointment 
was as lecturer in the history of ancient 
ind mediaeval architecture, fields with 
which he was identified until the end of 
his career. But it was also to him that 
fell the assignment of interesting the some- 
what blasé Princeton undergraduates of 


the mid-1920's in modern painting. That 
' 


he did, indeed, interest them and several 


generations of their successors, as well, 


surprised no one Typical, too, was the 


seriousness and earnestness with which he 














performed his duties as an undergraduate 
lecturer. Each year found him reworking 
course patterns and notes, reviewing previ 
ous ideas with searching criticism and 
revaluing judgments to the end that the 
point of view was always fresh and vital 
His effectiveness as a speaker was pro 
verbial, as attested by invitations to de- 
liver series of lectures at such institutions 
as Columbia University, the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and the American 
Numismatic Society. Two characteristics of 
his lecturing method stand out in retro 
spect: one was his practice of drawing on 
the blackboard as he discoursed, his skill 
as a draftsman enabling him to create a 
visual image at the same time he described 
or analyzed the form; the other was his 
quite personal speech, an individual inflec 
tion of New England intonation, never to 
be forgotten by any who took his courses 
Year after year he was selected as one of 
the most popular lecturers at Princeton 
Although the pre-eminence of Pris 

ton in the mediaeval field is perhaps most 
frequently associated with the names of 
others, Baldwin Smith was among the first 
to put to the test the iconographic ap 


proach to art which Princeton scholar 


were to champion. As early as 1917, in an 
article published in the American Jour 
of Archaeology, he suggested an Alex 


drian origin for the Chair of Maximiam 
and thereby helped to give direction t 
the controversy concerning the nature of 
Alexandrian art which still ntinues t 
occupy students of the late antique. 7 
following year appeared his doctora 
sertation, Early Christian lconography and 
the School of Provence (Princeton Mono 
graphs in Art and Archaeology VI 
Princeton, 1918); this further teste the 
validity of the iconographic categoric 
early Christian art which became the ba 
hristian Art 
then in the process of formation. With tl 


of the Princeton Index of (¢ 


generosity which ever marked his relatios 
ship with his associates, Charles Rufus 
Morey always gave his your 


ger olleag 
the fullest credit for having done mucl 
of the initial research which establishe 


the premises on which the Index was 





> 


ste Professor E. Baldwin Smith 


inded. The most comprehensive state 


nent of the iconographic approach to early 


Christian art which had appeared at that 
PI 


Smith's first book was a major factor 
ttracting international attention to the 
work then being done at Princeton and 


remains a source for all who study in 


‘1 
sc held 


But Baldwin Smith's primary interest lay 
with architecture and the history of archi 
tectural concepts. When he returned from 
Service in World War I, he began, m 
iation with Howard Crosby Butler 

the studies in this held which were t0 
life. When 

leaving unfinished his study 


py him for the rest of his 
Butler lied 
f the early churches of Syria, it was 
Smith who undertook the difhcult task ot 


liting for publication his colleague's notes 
anuscript (Early Church in Syria 
Fourth to Seventh Centus Princeton, 
929). That he was willing to undertake 
t task is evidence of the selflessness and 
esty which always characterized his 


ship; that he was able to make hs 
vay in the difficult field of Syrian arch 
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ology is an early indication of the breadth 
of knowledge which informed all his work 
In the first of his books, Smith had been 
as every young scholar must be—under 
the influence of his teachers and associates 
in Egyptian Architecture as Cultural Ex 
pression (New York, 1938) he applied 
his own distinctive humanistic approach 
to the interpretation of architectural forn 
The main theme of this volume runs 
through all his later works: architectural 
shapes are not solely, or even primarily 
the products of climate, geography and 
structure, but are forms which originated 
at the dawn of human history in easily 
worked materials and only survive in more 
permanent stone because man came to as 
sociate with them ideas held to be of 
transcendent importance. Without ever 
representing himself as an Egyptologist 
Smith learned to control this extensive and 
dificult field to a point where Egyptian 
ruins at last became comprehensible as 
embodiments of social needs, conven 
tions and aspirations 

As his study of ancient architecture led 
him deeper and deeper into the literature 
and religion of the past—first with Butler 
in Syria and the Near East, and later in 
Egypt—Smith found himself more and 
more concerned with the origins and mean 
ings of domical forms. For a decade, in 
a series of graduate seminars, he ex 
plored with his students various aspects 
of this complex problem. The phrase ‘‘ex 
plored with” is used advisedly, for to 
Baldwin Smith, graduate study was an 
intellectual adventure into largely n 
known territory and not some kind of an 
esoteric game in which the student was 
challenged to find out what his teacher 
already knew. Applying many of the re 
search techniques which he had first 
veloped in his organization of early Christ 
lan iconography, he gradually made his way 
through quantities of numismatic, historical 
literary and theological evidence which 


would have discouraged or baffled a less 


experienced or determined s holar The 


results of these years of research wer 
published in 1950, in Volume XXV of the 
Princeton Monographs in Art and Archae 
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ology, titled appropriately, The Dome, A 
Study in the History of Ideas. 

Smith was well prepared for the criti- 
isms of the many specialists whose privi- 
leged preserves the broad conceptual basis 
of The Dome had obliged him to invade 
The risks he ran had been clearly demon- 
strated in 1942 when he had marshalled 
evidence from many fields and from many 
places and periods in support of his be 
lief that the roof of the Megaron was 
gabled rather than flat (““The Megaron and 
Its Roof AJA, Vol. 46). Neither then 
nor later did a realization of the criticism 
he was inviting deter him from the task 
which he had set himself. As soon as The 
Dome had gone to press, he began the 
preparation of a larger and even more 
ambitious study of architectural symbolism 
in Rome and the middle ages ( Architec- 
tural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and 
the Middle Ax Princeton, 1956), which 
was finally finished only a matter of days 
before he died. The preface of this last 
book formed, in fact, an eloquent testi- 
mony to the stature of the man when it 
was read at the Memorial Service held in 
the Princeton Chapel, March 21, 1956. To 
the question of “why an architectural his 


torian should go so far out of his way to 


invite trouble from numusmatists, classical 
scholars, medieval historians, theologians 
ind islamic specialists,” he replied that 
is “only justification for asking new ques 
tions and proposing answers is that some 
one must take a calculated risk at at 
tempting to integrate the scattered evi- 


lence if architecture is to recover some 

of its ancient prestige as the major art 
[here is another aspect of Baldwin 

Smith's career which is a gauge of the 


haracter of the man but which it is difh 
ult to discuss. if only because he rarely 
mentioned it himself. This is the fact that 
he wrote his books, reworked his lectures 
and carried an exceptionally heavy schedule 
of administrative duties in spite of the 
fact that he probably never knew a really 
well day since he was wounded in World 
War I. Most men would have found in 
this suthcient reason to reduce their teach- 


ing and research to a minimum, but Bald 











win Smith learned to live with physical 
discomfort and to make a friend of pain. 
His accomplishments would have been 
noteworthy under any 
against the background of his 
health, they became astounding. 

It will be by those who were Baidwin 
Smith's students and became his friends 
that his loss will be most keenly felt. His 
relationship to them was a very particulat 
one, and for these “forgotten” 
university professors usually overlook in 
their writings, he had a special word of 
appreciation in the preface of the book 
which prescience must have told him 
would be his last. 

A humanist in the broadest sense, Bald- 
win Smith's dedication to his profession 


circumstances : 
failing 


men, whom 


was never at the expense of innate human 
understanding. Dignified and impressive 
in bearing, a keen sense of humor underlay 
the reserve inherited from his New England 
ancestors and made him a redoutable com 
panion on all occasions. As a critic he was 


JACKSON POLLOCK 


Jackson Pollock's tragic and untimely 
death in an 
August 11th occurred at a time when the 
controversial American artist was experi 
encing, at 44, stylistic transitions in terms 
of reevaluation that might have finally led 
to a mature style. He had not reached one 
when he died. As it is he will be remen 
bered as a rebel who dripped sensuous 
miles of commercial paints onto huge 
canvasses which he tacked to the floor 

For the present his loss points up what 
is characteristic of American painting 
today, and that is its transitional emphasis 
on archaism of feeling, texture and what I 
would call pictorial tone or mood. It is 
this tone that suffices to tie a picture to 
gether where design fails, largely through 
omission, Pollock himself was not so much 
victimized by this tone as he was by his 
sense of gesture, which was the force he 


automobile accident on 





severe but fair, always willing to be judged 
by the same standards which he applied 
others. Although an architectural historian 
of international reputation, his knowledge 
of many of the byways of the history of 
art was a source of amazement to his col. 
leagues and of despair to many a doctoral 
candidate. However much they may differ 
with some of his specific conclusions, 
future scholars are in his debt for the 
new dimension which he brought to archi. 
tectural history, a contribution whose full 
significance can as yet be hardly more than 
speculated upon. The career of Baldwig 
Smith is further proof that the ideal of 
the teacher-scholar is not impossible of 
attainment, as some have suggested; from 
his example several generations of students 
were brought to comprehend many of the 
intangibles which make for greatness in 
his profession, 

Davip M. Ross 

GEORGE B. TATUM 

University of Pennsylvania 


A Critical Evaluation 


exemplihed for the artists who felt them 
selves liberated by it. With his demise it 
is as if this gesture were caught in mid 
air. That, approximately, is the symbolic 
picture of American painting today, 

With Pollock gone—and I have some 
thing to say about his death at the com 
the vitality of mod 
ern American painting is at its explicit best 
in the non-representational work of Franz 
Kline and Philip Guston 

This means primarily that their com 
mittments come off with greater clarity 
than do those of their contemporaries 
However, their one-man shows last season 
left unanswered the problem of pictorial 
substance that goes beyond the immediate 
perceptual entity that is—to coin a word— 
essentially a psycho-morphic impressiom 
Any compound of such impressions agght 
tinized in paint and partly as paint are the 


clusion of this piece 
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given particulars of sense organization. 
This in itself is a rare feat of “under- 
standing.” Together the particulars have 
the effect of an image and it is an image 
appropriate to simultaneous abstraction on 
conceptual and perceptual levels; but de- 
spite individual differences of style and 
temperament both artists practice a kind of 
permissiveness in relation to pictorial 
structure. This beclouds the actual en 
gagement of the revealed “content’’ with a 
pictorial reality of space and form, hover 
ing somewhere between mysticism and 
metaphysics. In other words the paintings 
have not quite become pictures but are 
graphs of the logic of the symbol-making 
impulses. Pollock was even more divorced 
from the aesthetic ‘body politic,’ so to 
speak. He cast aside completely the bus 
iness of pictorial engagement and intel- 
lectual disciplines. His wildly diffuse can 
vasses are dulled by the mere fact of their 
being the residuals of a process which 
while electrifying, was an end in itself 
The great virtue of this approach was 
the basic principle at work and the fact 
that Pollock did not abuse it, as his sub 
sequent paintings show. This animism 
properly exploited might restore some cen 
trality to medern style. This idea of diver 
sity has been overworked and in fact 
most of the accepted abstractions are over 
specialized and pretty much alike. Pol 
lock’s innovation has had little effect on 
the whole of modern style as compared 
say, to Cubism because specialization re 
sults in contributions which are unique 
rather than fundamental 

Two years ago Pollock's exhibition was 
described by artist-critic Hubert Crehan as 
Janus-headed. He has come to a stop and 
this past year has been one of reconnoiter 
ing and consolidation Pollock was at 
tempting to further identify the construct 
he had found for himself and in a signifi 
cant blush of dependency borrowed both 
substance and semblance from Matisse and 
Picasso. Recognizable content had begun 
to reappear in his work some time ago 
and in general the motor aspect of his 
style seemed more disposed to pursue the 
associations that inevitably fall from the 
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automatic process and to let them be ar- 


ranged by a more traditional, even con 
servative, intelligence 
When issues of comparative importance 
are set aside, the sanctity of individual 
achievement obtains and all the wars are 
private. It is in this spirit that we note 
that Pollock's last exhibitions in 1954 and 
1955 were marked generally by a conflict 
between his singular principle of aesthetic 
freedom and a responsibility to art. This 
in itself is sufficient comment on the final 
eficacy of his more autonomic creations 
whose principle generally escaped the ap- 
parent control he could assert. I don't 
think that Pollock lost, as the cliché goes 
today, his nerve. It is just that totally free 
creations, as far as they are attainable, 
have no real dimension in which spirit and 
substance find an embodiment in man as a 
creator. Pollock was caught in mid-air and 
his tragedy is more profound for it. For 
the moment it throws his relationship to 
art into bold relief and in the same light 
modern art, in the United States at least, 
makes out. more clearly the general nature 
of its basic problems 
Now Pollock is dead. I have not lost 
sight of the fact that a man has died, 
and suddenly and vioiently, as if cut 
down in battle. But other artists are likely 
to internalize, as I have, the tragedy of a 
fellow artist cut down in the full flight 
towards self-realization. 'n a paranoid mo- 
ment they might also project their own 
internal pressures upon the unrelenting 
facts of a world outside their control. This 
is, to a degree granted by the occasion, 
valid. It is valid because art is difference, 
or why would artists strive so hard to 
create their own styles in the first place, 
which is like creating themselves? And 
Pollock was different in that sense, Man 
and artist, Pollock must be understood in 
terms of cteative revolution. All revolu- 
tions are finally social so that in his death 
there was a dramatic momentum very 
apropos Ais difference. It can serve to 
remind other artists of the costs of their 
own realization through the arts 
SIDNEY TILLIM 
New York City 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


COUNTER-PROTEST 


} 


The following letter is in reply to the 
“Letter of Protest’ by James S. Green 
(CAJ, xvi, 1, p. 89) concerning Mr 
]. P. Hodin's review of a book entitled 
Dresden: wie es war—Ed 


Sir: 


It is not clear from Mr. Green's protest 
to what extent he knows Dresden and con 
ditions prior, during and after the Nazi 
period from his own experience. In 
general people in the United States are 
better informed regarding the cultural 
policy of the Nazis and that of the Eastern 
Zone of Germany occupied by Soviet 
Russia. A few instances will show how 
little Mr. Green knows about this 

Of course the Dresden Opera House 
was continued also during the Nazi regime 
The Nazi government considered it of 
the greatest importance to appear cultur 
ally interested. But the Nazi's first achieve 
ment in Dresden, immediately following 
their coming to power, was a group of 
SA men shouting down and preventing 
from conducting, the moment he raise 
his baton, the conductor Fritz Busch who 
is also very well known in America. The 
Opera was subsequently conducted by 
Striegler who was a member of the Nazi 
party. The last conductor under the Nazis 
was the party member Elmendorff, notor 
ious for his activities as conductor in Bay 
reuth which the Nazis made the “principal 
point” of their cultural policy. The Nazis 
entertained no suspicion against the con 
poser Strauss, but the fate of modern 
artists and conductors of this period 
(Hindemith “Matthias der Maler’’) is well 
known also in the United States 

The question of the bombing of Dresden 
is a political one and cannot be answered 
by art historians. There have been re 
peated reports in the international press 
to the effect that the Russians had de 








nanded the bombing because Dresden was 
then the only remaining railroad junction 
for troop movements which was still fune. 
Naturally, the effect of these 
bombings was different from the bombard. 
ment under Frederick the Great; but from 


tioning 


the point of view of those living at that 
time the destruction wrought on Dresden 
may well have been just as devastating. 
Apart from the Kreuzkirche the entire 
suburb of Pirna and its beautiful palaces 
lay in rubble. To be sure, the bullets did 
ricochet from the dome of the Frauen. 
kirche. The Kreuzkirche was rebuilt after 
its destruction and it remained standing 
without too much damage after 1945. It 
was in no way a new building, as Mr 
Green thinks, but one erected in the 18th 
entury, because only the interior was de 
The church 
stood and still stands as it was put up 


stroyed in the fire of 1897 


in the 18th century 

Green seems to be a victim of the propa 
ganda of the Soviet Eastern Zone on the 

asion of the 750th anniversary of Dres- 
len, when he writes that the Museum of 
Art (Gemialdegalleric) had been com 
pletely restored and that the Opera built 
by Sen per had not only been reconstructed 
but re-opened. With regard to the Gallery, 
half of it was restored for the reception of 
the returned paintings, the other half is 
finished in skeleton but not in its interior. 
The Zwinger too is still being worked on 
and it would have been better merely to 
preserve the ruins, as was once done @ 
the case of the Castle of Heidelbe rg, rather 
than to create the illusion of a restored 
Zwinger with the help of the remnants 
Even the most conscientious use of ground 
plans and photos results in a new building 
and not much of the spirit of Péppelmann. 
The Opera House is neither restored nor 
re-opened and its reconstruction will take 


| 


a long time since lately all the money & 
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needed for the trade-fair city of Leipzig 
Where then is the solemn re-opening of 
the Opera supposed to have taken place? 

In the course of the past 11 years and 
in the face of infinite difficulties, the 
Hofkirche has been restored by the Catho- 
lic Church. The towers and the facade 
had survived 

There has been concern over the restora- 
tion of the old monuments of art and 
architecture in the Eastern Zone only dur 
ing the past years when for many of these 
monuments it was already too late and 
after much had been destroyed not only 
as a result of the war but, subsequently, 
of the land reforn 
sions, etc 

Surely, Mr. Green is not unaware of the 
fact that the government of the Soviet 
Zone in East Berlin destroyed, without 
compelling reason, the most famous archi 


such as castles, man- 


tectural monument of Berlin, the Schlites 
Town Palace, putting parade grounds in 
its place 

Dresden today is a proletarian, pro 
vincial town and ever since the removal of 
the ruins one can still see from the main 
station all the way to Neustadt. The few 
new buildings are true to the model of 
Soviet architecture in Berlin which is 
widely known from illustrations 

This is how it was. I have lived in 
Dresden prior to and 
period and under the Russians until the 
beginning of 1948, and I have been 


through it all. During 1933-1945 I was 


luring the Nazi 


dismissed from all positions. In the winter 


Re; “Monet and Abstract Painting,” by 
William Seitz. In view of Mr. Seitz’s re 
quest for more material on the art of 
Monet, I request that you publish this 
letter. I will refer to two of my books still 
available. 

In 1951 I published the following 
Statement in Letters On The New Art 

one striking difference between the 
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of 1947-1948 I went to West Berlin as 
I saw no possibility of getting back into 
my own work in Dresden, for the com 
munists’ ideas of art were as bad as those 
of the Nazis. 


WILL GROHMANN 
West Berlin 


Sir 


The feeling reader of Mr. Hodin’s 
essay recognizes in his regret for the de 
struction of the city of Dresden the keen 
sorrow of a lover of men and of works of 
art. To distort, by a quibbling discussion 
of the correctness of certain incidental 
statements, the meaning of Mr. Hodin’s 
essay in such a fashion that at the end 
of the “Letter of Protest’ he may be 
likened to a crocodile is not, as the author 
purports, a demonstration of historical 
scholarship. And it is not love of justice 
which will disagree with the one implica 
tion of Mr. Hodin’s which seems to be at 
the heart of Mr. Green's ‘Protest’’:—that 
civilized living all over Germany was 
What of 
the production and sale of Dresden china, 


fatefully cut short in 1933 


the music of Richard Strauss, or the dances 
of Mary Wigman accompanying the hor 
rors of the Apocalypse j 
I find it heartbreaking that this com 

ment must be made in the pages of your 
JOURNAL, and so soon after the end of 
the war 

PHILIPP FEHI 

University of Nebraska 


Mondrian. The 
former's subject matter is largely com 
posed of (1) the human form and (2) 


interiors. Mondrian’s {Cubism}, however, 


original Cubists and 


is almost if not exclusively composed of 
architecture, the one great art of form in 
vention, and the landscape. (In this he did 


as Monet did, who was attracted mainly 


to the landscape and architecture for his 














subjects of investigation.)" p. 77 

Following the above quotation I re- 
ferred the reader to my previous large 
book, Art As The Evolution Of Visual 
Knowledge. It was written between 1938 
and 1946 with two more years of pre- 
paring and producing the book for publica- 
tion in 1948. There I devoted 6 chapters, 
of over a hundred and fifty pages, to the 
period from Monet and the Impressionists 
to Mondrian and the Constructivists. It 
will be sufficient for the purposes of this 
letter to merely quote from this part of 
the book. 

“The principal concern of the Impres 
sionists was with colors and their shapes 
Monet, in giving some advice to a friend, 
had this revealing statement to make: 
“When you go out to paint, try to forget 
what objects you have before you, a tree, 
a house, a field or whatever. Merely think, 
here is a little square of blue, here an 
oblong of pink, here a streak of yellow 
and paint it just as it looks to you, the 
exact color and shape, until it gives you 
your own naive impression of the scene 
before you.’”” p. 264 

ae previously the object had tated 
the goal of the artist; with Impressionism 
the artist states the goal of the object 
This is the crux and prime revolutionar) 
import of Impressionism.” p. 265 

Impressionism became the first 
major effort toward achieving a man-art 
in contrast to the former nature-art goal 
p. 265 
i realism was contrary to the ob 
jectives of these artists. As a matter of 
fact, the less realistic they were, the 
more satisfactory their color-results.” 
p. 266 

“Their results therefore were achieved 
not through the copying of nature's ap 
pearances, but through the creative utiliza 
tion of nature's color-building-method.’ 
p. 268 

“The artist's interest in paint was now 
as a means of producing color-inventior 
in contrast to the old concern with paint 
as a means of imitating nature-color.’ 
p. 268 

they studied the structure of 





nature’s color demonstrations and by using 
the method rather than the results of 
nature .. . for purposes of creating some. 
thing new with the method.” p. 269 
in Impressionism we have wit. 
nessed the first major revision in the 
visualization of reality, in that the structure 
of nature is now beginning to replace the 
macroscopic level as the first order e. 
perience.’ p. 273 
the macro-reality was eliminated 
more and more from Monet to Mon. 
drian....” p. 376 
‘From Impressionism on there were in. 
dications that not only the content was 
changing but that there was also an at 
tempt to change the medium; but it was 
the Constructionists who took the final 
decisive step of subjecting the reality of 
nature to the potentialities of man’s ability 
to create art with the materials he has 
invented. At last that which Monet and 
his friends had initiated was completed. 
The ‘oblong of pink,’ the ‘square of blue’ 
the ‘streak of yellow,’ had been fully re 


alized. Man was now truly a ‘creative’ 


artist! 

We can today see more clearly what a 
momentous event Impressionism was, It 
was the Impressionists in particular who 
decisively began the transition away from 
dependence upon the forms and colors of 
who began also the investigation 
of nature's structure.” p. 390 

The above will interest your readers in 
view of the fact that a number of writers 
and artists have recently been “‘discover 
ing’ the relation between Monet and 
Mondrian. Having come to these dis 
coveries over 18 years ago, you can undet- 


nature, 


stand my interest. I have not, however, 
used this knowledge as the recent “dis 
coveries”’ are doing. 
CHARLES BIEDERMAN 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


Mr. Seitz's reply: 


“Although acquainted with Mr. Bieder 
man’s writings, I confess that his com 
parison of Monet's art with that of 
Mondrian was not in mind while I wis 
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preparing the paper in question. We 
should be grateful for having his earlier 
observations called to our attention in this 
new context. / 
PS.—Readers of 


George Hamilton's 


COMPLAINTS ON BOOK REVIEWS 


Sir: 

] am setting down herewith a few neces 
sarily wry reactions to what appears to 
me an unnecessarily destructive review by 
Mr. Huntley of my Encyclopedia of Paint 
ing (CAJ, xvi, 1) 

Buried in a slanted 
bellished with the reviewer's 
reference to current TV 
which books like this “may well be worth 
their weight in gold’’ and to an appre 
hension that “publishers will find them 


introduction er 
hun orous 


programs [fof 


profitable, and particularly because of this, 
each new offering should be appraised with 
care” we finally learn in passing that the 
field has been covered fairly well in the 
book and, by 
accuracy. 
Although it is pleasant to be reassured 


and large, with factual 


on these two basic points, however pet 


tunctorily (one wishes one could be as 


sure of the reviewer's factual accuracy 


when he insists that Michelangelo's La 

Judgement is not on the altar wall of the 
Sistine Chapel) the rest of the review is 
devoted to a series of detailed complaints 
without one single instance of a virtue or 


good quality. Such an approach may be 


useful in pointing out the reviewer's wis 
lom but it is scarcely fair to the book 
or to the reader who presumably comes 
to these pages to find out what the cur 
tent books are about. Let the reader be 
ware, indeed ! 

What bothers the reviewer most occurs 
in what he calls the 
tive judgement."’ It may well be that the 
judgements (not the facts) of the various 
contributors leave some thing to be desire 

and that they differ from 
reviewer 


realm of authorita 


those of the 


These are surely debatable 
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article "Cézanne, Bergson and the Image 
of Time’ might also be interested in Paul 
M. Laporte’s paper, “Cézanne and the 
Philosophy of his Time,” trans/formation 
I, 2, 1951, pp. 69-73.—Ed. 


points—but they must also be weighed 
against the fact that even encyclopedias of 
the most detailed sort have seldom if 
ever ventured into this area of judgement, 
and that within a single volume this is 
one of the most difficult things in the 
world to accomplish 

Does such an approach have any value 
for the public and the students toward 
whom the book was pointed? It should be 
apparent to any teacher or writer for the 
public that the answer would be positive, 
slant involved and 
“whatever the tone of a particularly entry.” 
From the viewpoint of the scholar there 
is no question that the bare facts of an 


artist's biography are what is needed, but 


however personal the 


that segment of the public was clearly not 
the chief target of this volume and no 


one to date, with the exception of the 
present reviewer, has assumed that what 
ny colleagues and I were trying to do was 
a one volume substitute for all previous 
encyclopedias of painting 

Looking at a book as a publishing prob- 
lem one finds that so much material and 
So many illustrations can be produced at 


such and such a price and in a given size 


ie facts of life, 
to do 
one thing we 

for this) in- 
clude bibliographical references especially 


of edition. These are tl 
and within such strictures we try 
the be st iob we can. For 


annot (and we are sorry 


where we have many entries of only 


25-50 words and where the average reader 
looking for 


places where the 


a quick reference on dates, 


artist worked, his sig 


nificance, etc. is quite content with what 


is offered. How impractical can one be 


to cite the lack of bibliographies in a one 











volume world encyclopedia? 

Although a reference book does not 
need 1,000 illustrations (216 in color) 
that very fact enables the book to be sold 
in quantity and brings it within reach of 
interested people at its modest price. This 
may be why the book “at first perusal 
proclaims itself “merely a commercial 
publication.”” How about at second perusal 
or doesn’t the poor author get that op 
portunity any more than he gets the bene- 
fit of learning what Mr. Huntley means in 
his final statement: “There is much that 
is good in the book’’? 

Since the allotted space has been con 
sumed by adverse comment there is no 
room to expatiate on the by now cus 
tomary final tribute to the decencies which 
is supposed to dry some of the blood that 
has been spilled. There is no room to 
point out that we have here the best 
Oriental section of any comparable book; 
that each artist is evaluated, that there are 
many entries dealing with movements, def- 
initions, technical terms and museums; 
that illustrations (even those in color) 
are adjacent to the relevant entry; that 
the book is balanced between old and new, 
East and West etc. 
sentation of contemporary figures, often by 
specialists working and publishing in that 
area. These are some of the things that 
might have been said. 

Obviously this book can be greatly im 
proved and we know it full well, having 
already submitted a far greater list of 
corrections for a possible second edition 


with a strong repre 


than the reviewer himself has suggested 
What concerns the writer more than what 
he considers an unfair review of his book 
is the tendency in so many of our CAA 
reviewers to “tee off’ on some poor un 
fortunate and leave him without a shred 
of self-respect. The formula is well-known 
one begins with a few harmless polite 
nesses, then gets to work listing in fanatic 
detail every lapse or fancied lapse and 
finally at the end noting with every ap 
pearance of friendliness that this is really 
a worthwhile book—whatever there is 
left of it by then. 

Some of our readers and reviewers may 





recall the oration of Chardin on beneyo. 
lence delivered before the Academy in 
1765. At the end he points out that 
nearly “all the high positions in society 
would be vacant if one were only admitted 
to them after an examination as severe 
as that which we have to undergo. , , , 
Farewell, Gentlemen, a little kindness, q 
little kindness.” 
BERNARD MYERS 


The City College, New York 


Mr. Huntley's comment 


Michelangelo's Last Judgement is on 
the altar wall of the chapel 


sir 


I read with surprise the review by 
Alan M. Fern of Sam Hunter's fifty-cent 
pocket book on Modern French Painting: 
1855-1956. It has seemed to me such an 
admirable summary within the limits set by 
its length and its very low cost that ] 
have been happy to use it as a text in my 
courses, both for purposes of introduc 
tion and for discussion of the ideas it 
provokes. 

The review struck me as in the main 
captious and irrelevant. In several cases 
one could answer Fern’s criticism by say- 
ing “it is not that kind of book,” for 
example where he cites Rewald’s treatment 
as a model. His objection to Hunter's 
contention about the decline of traditional 
easel painting as setting in with Post 
Impressionism seems to me to miss several 
points: that the Fauves often moved if 
the direction of mural (not easel) paint 
ing, that Klee was a magician-miniatutist 
who turned muralist toward the etd 
(never, I should say, a traditional ease 
painter); and that Picasso is seldom com 
tent with the traditional restrictions of the 
frame and often seems to be getting ready 
for or recovering from the big mur 
enterprises which are the summits of his 
career as painter. 

What especially surprises me, howevet, 
is the opinion that the casual reader will 
not be attracted by Hunter's text. It seems 
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to me that the text is fluently and imagina- 
tively written, with a command over style 
in writing and idea in coverage, and with 
a richness of intellectual reference that 
should be welcomed. As criticsm I con 


CAA Programs for Artist-Teachers 


oir 


During the past ten years I have at 
tended most of the yearly conventions of 
the College Art Association with great 
interest. As a result of my observations I 
would like to make a suggestion in regard 
to the annual programs particularly with 
reference to the artist-teachers, who now 
proportion of the 


membership. As one of these artist-teachers 


make up a_ sizeable 


I have not found the annual meetings 
especially rewarding and feel that this 
situation could be corrected 

The annual convention programs ar 
largely given over to the art historians. At 
these meetings the historians give lectures 
about their work in progress, or results of 


recent research. This I feel is good and 
because it is usually current research it is 
quite interesting to other art historians. I 
should like to see the artists given the 
same opportunity. Usually the programs on 
which artists appear are panel programs 
for discussion of various given subjects 
Sometimes these discussions between avant 
garde and the more traditional artists 
have been interesting and amusing because 
t the controversies. However—and _ this 
was true in the two meetings given over 
to the artists at the recent Detroit meeting 

too often the artists show up at a dis 
advantage and sometimes are made to 
appear rather foolish. Such discussions are 
usually frustrating, acrimonious, and to 
my mind at least in no way constructive 

It occurred to me that if the artists 
could have the same sort of opportunity 
as is given the art historians—that is to 
present two or three artists on a program 


to talk about their recent work, works in 
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sider it high grade 


If the reproductions 
are not remarkable, all I can say is, what 
do you want for fifty cents? 
S. LANE FAISON, JR. 
Williams College 


progress, mew ideas, experiments, indi- 
vidual philosophies, illustrated with slides 
or other graphic material according to the 
text of the artist—these meetings would 
immediately interesting and of 


profit to the attending artists, and prob- 


bec ome 


ably of much more interest to the art his 
torians. When an artist talks about his 
own work he is usually interesting. When 
he is trying to discuss a subject which in 
itself is frustrating to him—such ques- 
tions as the artist's place in the teaching 
profession—this frustration usually results 
in his making rather wild statements on 
the spur of the moment 

At the Detroit meeting I sat through 
the two sessions given over to the artists 
After the first one I mentioned my idea 
to several other members and as we sat 
through the second session they were in 
complete agreement with my idea, because 
in each instance when the artist even very 
remotely touched on his own work he 
began to be interesting, but with the more 
controversial, perhaps unanswerable ques- 
tions, he tended to flounder and the sub 
sequent question period with the audience 
frustrating and 
fumbling as had been the talks by the 
panel themselves. It all 
great deal of smoke and very little fire 

I believe that most of the artists in 
CAA would be glad of the opportunity 
to present in a dignified way reports of 


was quite as confused, 


added up to a 


their own work. And this letter is written 
in the hope that something may be done to 
give them such an opportunity. 

JOHN REED 

University of Minnesota 








COLLEGE ART NEWS 


CAA 


THE 45TH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
College Art Association has come and 
gone. (See CAJ, preceding issue, for pro 
gram.) Registration cards indicated a 
total attendance of 397 from 39 states 
representing 134 colleges and universities 
and 28 museums and art galleries. Many 
felt that the meeting was one of the best 
perhaps because of the hospitality of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts which provided 
two large lecture halls, ample space for 
registration and for the endless conversa 
tions, job interviews and gossip which 
make up the substratum of most collegiate 
meetings. Also there was the daily luxury 
of visiting the permanent collections. In 
addition the Walter P. Chrysler Jr. collec- 
tion was on display with many little 
known paintings. 

Most of the CAA members stayed at 
the Sheraton Cadillac where the more 
youthful ones were sometimes mistaken 
for delegates to the Sports Car Conven 
tion, which was also foregathered in the 
motor city. The board of directors and 
several of the standing committees (Pol 
icy Committee, National Committee on 
History of Art, Editorial Committee of 
Art Bulletin) managed to convene at in 
tervals in the program. The annual busi 
ness meeting although with the usual 
small attendance approved the important 
business presented by the officers. (A 
digest of the annual reports of the busi 
ness manager and the secretary will appear 
in a later issue.) 

The joint banquet (with the Society of 
Architectural Historians) was the occa 
sion for the excellent lecture on Santa 
Maria della Salute by Rudolf Wittower 
published in the Journal of SAH, March 
1957). The annual book award of the 
Society of Architectural Historians went 
to Carroll L. V. Meeks of Yale for The 
Railroad Station (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956). Also at the banquet 
CAA’s annual awards for the best art criti 
cism and the best book in the history of 





art were made. The citations, which were 
read by Creighton Gilbert for art criticism 
and Henry Russell Hitchcock Jr. for his. 
tory of art, are quoted in part below: 

Mather Citation for Criticism . . ."For 
the best writing of the year, Leo Steinberg 
of Arts Magazine. Mr. Steinberg’s regular 
contributions are distinguished by the 
tackling of difficult problems, their hoo 
esty and intellectual penetration of a mani. 
fold breadth of issues and the surprisingly 
broad range of subjects discussed, 

The second plac e 1s held by Thomas B. 
Hess of Art News. Mr. Hess has adopted 
the classic position of a critic as the bam- 
stormer for a particular group of painters, 
The success of his efforts has to be ad 

itted by those who do not agree with 
him perhaps even more than by those who 
lo. They have been aided by a wit of writ 
ing and a vividness of purely pictorial 
imagery which is unique on the current 
scene 

The Art Historial Award to Vincent J 
Scully of Yale for The Shingle Style (New 
Press, 1956): 
“Avoiding the conventional biographical 
and regional patterns of American archi 
tectural history—to the second of whith 

had already made a notable contriby 
tion—Vincent Scully has sought out and 
most of his readers will agree—has 


Haven, Yale University 


7 


found in a relatively neglected section of 
the nineteenth century evidence of a 
autochthonous American style-phase tt 
lated to H. H. Richardson to McKim, 
Mead and White, and to Frank Lloyd 
Wright Scholarship, in extending 
our range of vision in the history of att, 
performs a more vital duty than when 
merely refining the story of familiar 
achievement. Vincent Scully, by the i 
tensity of his convictions and the vigot 
of his style, brings new life to aspects of 
the past that are all but forgotten m4 
way few historians of art in our day aft 


abie to do 
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General 


Goop News. The American Council 
of Learned Societies has received grants 
totalling more than three million dollars 
The Ford Foundation has given the Coun 
cil $2,600,000 to be used for fellowships 
special projects in scholarship and edu 
cation, and administrative expenses. The 
Carnegie Corporation has _ contribute 
$500,000, half for fellowships to indi 
yidual scholars and half for general su 
port of the Council. Both grants cover a 
five-year period 

MUSEUM CONSERVATION. The Inte 
museum Conservation Association held a 
seminar at Oberlin College, April 2-5 
on “Resinous Surface Coatings” (whicl 
in case you didn’t recognize it, means the 
varnishing of paintings—and presumably 
the eventual removal of varnish fron 
same). Besides lectures and demonstra 
tions there was a field trip to Cleveland 
to see oil varnish and ‘‘synthetic’” film 
materials in production 

FULBRIGHTS FOR ARTISTS. The Con 
ference Board of Associated Research 
Councils of the Committee on Interna 
tional Exchange of Persons, wishes t 
bring to the attention of established pr 
fessional artists that degree status is not 
usually a relevant criterion in judging their 
applications for a Fulbright award for 
university lecturin r advanced researc 
abroad. Further, a creative artist can 
apply for a Fulbright award on the basis 
of his own professional standing and the 
quality of his work without being obliged 
to present some kind of a historical re 
search project. Additional information may 
be obtained from Dr. Francis A. Young 
Executive Secretary of the Conference 
Board, at 2101 Constitution Avenue, NW 
¥ ashington 25, D.C 

BACK TO NON-OBJECTIVE. The Illinois 
State Fair has eliminated the rule exclud 
ing “non-objective abstractions” from its 
professional art exhibit, as the result of a 
protest by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, 
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BRANDEIS AWARDS. Brandeis Uni- 
versity has announced a program of awards 
in the field of Creative Arts. It will pro- 
vide two type of awards—gold medals in 


recognition of outstanding artistic achieve 
ment, and cash grants-in-aid of $1,500 to 
encourage young artists of great potential 
The fields included are music, poetry, art 
ind sculpture, and the theater. Profes- 
sional juries will make the selection. These 
are believed to be the first comprehensive 
attempt by an educational institution to 
extend recognition and assistance to all 
areas of the creative arts outside of its 
own campus. The expressed hope is that 
they will ultimately serve a purpose simi 
lar to that served by the Pulitzer Award 
in the field of journalism 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM GRANTS. AI- 
though received too late to be in print by 
March 31, the deadline for this year’s 
applications, the following is included in 
the news because of its general interest 
and as a forewarning to possible appli- 
cants for the 1958 grants. The Brooklyn 
Museum has announced a series of grants 
for museum training beginning October 1, 
1957. Grants of $4,000 are awarded for 
1 15 month training period to persons 
under thirty-five years of age Applications 
and further information may be obtained 
from: Chairman Fellowship Committee 
The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway 
Brooklyn 38, New York 

ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP. Applications for 
the 1957-58 Kate Neal Kinley memorial 
fellowship, available from Dean Allen S 
Weller, College of Fine and Applied Arts 
University of Illinois, Urbana, must be 


' } 


filed by May 15. The award of $1,300 for 
a year of advanced study in the fine arts 
in this country or abroad, is made in some 
branch of art, music, architectural design 
or history. The recipient presents a con 
cert or exhibition at the end of his year 
yf study 

CONVENTION IN TEXAS. The American 


1) 


Federation of Arts held its convention in 














Houston, Texas from April 3 to 6. The 
local committee, determined to show that 
all is not as depicted in the movie “Giant 
and at the same time to live up to the 
modest reputation of the state, arranged 
a very attractive program with Meyer 
Schapiro and Vincent Price as main speak- 
ers, and panel discussions with such partic 
ipants as: William Seitz, James Sweeney, 
Stuart Davis, Marcel Duchamp, Randall 
Jarrell, Rudolph Arnheim, Philip Adams 
Jimmy Ernst, Sidney Janis. There were 
also several special exhibitions, visits to 


Personnel 


Lamont Moore, director of Yale Uni 
versity Art Gallery, will resign July 1 to 
devote full time to research and publica 
tions. He will spend next year as research 
associate in fine arts, preparing a publica- 
tion on John La Farge and his circle 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, now director of 
the department of painting and sculpture at 
the Museum of Modern Art, will replace 
Moore. . . . Robert Wark, formerly on 
the Yale faculty, is now curator of art 
at the Huntington Library and Art Gal 
lery, San Marino, Calif. . . . Elliott Rob 
ert Twery has become associate professor 
of art at Randolph-Macon Woman's Col 


lege in Virginia. . . . New director of the 
graphic arts department this year at Pratt 
Institute is Fritz Eichenberg . Max 


William Sullivan, former president of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, is 
new director of the Portland Art Museum 
in Oregon. 

At Michigan State University, Abrahan 
Rattner (see article in this issue on his 
Portfolio) continues as artist-in-residence 
Lindsey Decker, sculptor at M.S.U., has 
recently completed two commissions, one 
a forged aluminum fountain 16 feet high 
the other a sculptured wall of five panels 
in welded aluminum, eight feet by twenty 
four feet. Lawrence Fleischman, business 
executive, whose collection of American 





private collections, and—the Texas touch— 
airplane tours to Dallas, Fort Worth and 
San Antonio. 

AMERICAN PAINTING SEMINAR. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts will hold 4 
seminar entitled Painting in America, May 
3 to 5 in conjunction with an exhibition 
being organized by Edgar P. Richardson, 
based on his book of same title and using 
majority of the 175 paintings reproduced 
There will be nine guest speakers. Please 
write for tickets (no admission fee), 





Altar Dossal, Helen Eakin Eisenhower Chapel, 
Pennsylvania State University. Colored yom 
on linen 12’ wide, 28’ high designed by Sybil 
Emerson, professor of Art Education @ 
Penn State. The chapel was built in memoty 
of the late Helen Eisenhower, wife of Dr 
ton Eisenhower, President of the University 


from 1950 to 1956 
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art is currently touring Latin America 
under the auspices of the United States 
Information Agency, lectured on ‘Art as 
a Vital Necessity,” January 24 

New artist-teachers on the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State are Edwin W. Zoller, 
Stuart H. Frost, George Pappas, and Mary 
Rubinstein. All exhibited their work at 
a group show in December 

Norman Geske has been named director 
of the University of Nebraska Art Gal 
leries. He served as acting director since 
1953. Mrs. Peggy B. Parris has been ap 
pointed assistant to the director 
, The 1956 Institute Medal of the Ameri 
can Institute of Graphic Arts went to 
Ray Nash, professor of graphic arts at 
Dartmouth, for his work as “historian 
of the graphic arts, teacher, printer and 
alligrapher.”” Professor Nash was made an 
honorary life member of the Institute. This 
was the first time that the work of a 
teacher in a liberal arts college has been 
so recognized in the forty years of In 
stitute history. 

Kenneth Bradley Loomis, director of 
the department of art, Texas State Colleg 
for Women, Denton, since 1948, has been 
made dean of the new College of Fin 
Arts at that Institution 

A University of Kansas graduate, Ber 
nard Frazier, who has been active in the 
architectural sculpture field, has returned 
to Kansas University as Sculptor-in-resi 
dence, a post which he first held in 1938 

Karl E. Fortess, has joined the faculty 
of the Boston University School of Fine 
and Applied Arts 

William Scott Abell Dale, Research 
Curator of the National Gallery of Canada 
and until recently one of CAA boat 
t directors, has been appointed Curat 
of The Art Gallery of Toronto beginning 
September 1 

Clinton Adams has a cepted the chair 
manship of the recently reconstituted De 
partment of Art (formerly part of the 
School of Architecturé ) at the University 
t Florida (Gainesville). Prior to taking 
this position Mr Adams was chairman 

' the Department of Art at the University 
t Kentucky. He teaches painting 
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Wendell Black. Self Portrait etching and en 


raving. (One of the American prints in the 
Bordighera International Exhibition.) Mr. Black 


eaches at the University of Colorado 


In our last issue Rensselaer W. Lee, 
chairman of the Department of Art and 


Archaeology at Princeton was listed as 


giving a new graduate course on Cara 
vaggio, which we have no doubt he could 

but to straighten out the record and 
give credit due, this course is being taught 
" 


by John Martin while Mr. Lee offers a 
ourse in- Eighteenth Century French 
Painting 

Cornelius Vermuele, who, the last we 
heard, had gone from the University of 
Michigan to Bryn Mawr as Assistant Pro 
fessor of Classical Archaeology, where his 
record of publication was astonishing 
moves to Boston next fall to become 
Curator of the Classical Department ot 
the Museum of Fine Arts. a post that has 
been vacant since the death of George 


Chase several years ago 














Pacific Coast 


Substi- 
amateur 


In the bad news department 
tution of a national show of 
photography for the 1957 art and art 
crafts exhibition, brought the resignation 
in January of Millard Sheets after 25 
years as director of the Los Angeles 
County Fair's art section. The jettisoning 
of the art show by the Fair's board of 
directors, brings to an abrupt end what 
was considered by some the 
portant art exhibition of the year in 
Southern California. Over the years, Mr 
Sheets had raised the shows from an ama 
teur level to beautifully staged events of 
high quality, seen annually by 
700,000 people. This year’s exhibition was 
to have been the 8th in a series of in 
ternational scope, organized on a theme 
of the arts of the Western Hemisphere 
Mr. Sheets plans to counter the loss to 
some degree by inaugurating exhibitions 
of equal quality in the galleries now 
being built at the County Art Institute 
where he is director. 

During February, lucky residents of the 
Los Angeles area saw an important cot 
prehensive exhibition, ‘Arts of the T'ang 
Dynasty,” assembled by Henry 
of the Los Angeles County Museum, and 
shown only there 

From Los Angeles, news of a 16mm filr 
We rld oT 


photographed by 


most im- 


some 


Trubner 


in color and sound entitled The 
produced and 
Ernest Rose in cooperation with the 
Theater Arts Department of U.C.L.A 
Mosaic artist, Joseph Young, served as 
research consultant, and is 
the film, which is designed to project the 
history of mosaics in terms of art and 
architecture of our time. Inquiries should 
be directed to Ernest Rose, Theater Arts 
Department, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 

Accolades to “Home,” the Los An 
Times Sunday supplement 
after week presents news of the latest 
design developments and art activities in 
the area enlivened with numerous color 
photographs. 

Claremont Graduate School announces a 
program of graduate work in the history 


Mo Sale, 


featured in 


' 1! 
which week 





of art leading to the M.A. degree, Th 
faculty in art history (drawn from the 
group of colleges in the immediate vic. 
ity) are Harry J. Carroll, Jr. (Ancient 
Art), J. Leroy Davidson (Asian Art), 
Theresa Fulton (Renaissance and Barogue 
Art), Theodore M. Greene ( Philosophy 
of Art), Charles M. Leslie (Pre-Colombiag 
Art), David W. Scott (Mediaeval Ag 
and Mexican Art), Peter H. Selz (Mod. 
ern Art). Several scholarships yielding 
from $600 to $1,500 (less $600 tuition) 
are available. 

Professor Gordon Gilkey writes from 
Oregon State College that some of the 
facts exhibitions 
have changed since Dr. Baldinger wrote 
his art mews for the fall issue of the 

The American representation ig 


concerning exchange 


/ urnal, 
the IV Bordighera International Biennial 
in Italy will consist of 124 prints by @ 
American printmakers. A preview of the 
selection was held at Oregon State during 
the first three weeks of November. The 
Biennial itself will be held this May, not 
last August as previously announced, . ,, 
Che first of the exchange exhibitions which 
Contemporary 

Prints from France,” opened at Oregon 
State in October, and is now touring Cal 
fornia. After December, 1957, it will be 
offered for bookings at $80.00 pro-rated 
expenses per exhibitor in areas east of the 
Rocky Mountains. easternets 
should write Protessor Gilkey at Corvallis. 
On January 6, the University of Oregon 
Museum unveiled a 9 foot Chinese im 
18th cen 
tury pagoda was meant as a votive offering 
to gain admittance to Buddhist heaven fot 
he Emporor K'ang Hai's newly bom 
grandson. It was given to the university by 
Major exhib 
tions imported from Japan for the Univer 


Mr. Gilkey has arranged, 


Interested 


perial jade pagoda. The early 


7 
t 
an anonymous donor 
sity of Oregon's spring Festival of Arts i 


clude: “Secret Relics of Japanese Christian 
Art,” “Japanese Ink-Painting and Calligm 


phy,’ “Contemporary Japanese Oil Paint 
ings and Sculptures,” and “Art of th 
Japanese Garden.’ 
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Exhibitions 


COOPERATIVE SHOWS. For the art de 
partments im our sn aller institutions, one 
of the major problems is that of or 
ganizing an exhibition program on a tight 
or non-existent budget. From Wayne K 
Nowack, head of the Art Department of 
Windham College Putney, Vermont 
comes a suggestion that CAA member 
institutions might help each other out by 
pooling materials for exhibition purposes 
and circulating these among themselves for 
low fees. It certainly seems worth a try 
and members who are interested are invit 
to write to Mr. Nowack, or to this news 
editor who will be happy to serve as a 
learing house for correspondence 

SCULPTURE by David Smith, who has 
taught in several college art departments 

1 the fall at the Museun 
of Modern Art. This will be one of a new 





be shown it 





series of exhibitions designed as reports 

n artists in mid-career, 

SHOWINGS FROM JANUARY TO JUNI 
During January at the University of Chi 
ago, “The Condition of Modern Man,” an 
exhibition of contemporary art with a 
relevance for religion. Sponsored by the 
Renaissance Society and the Interchur 
Council at the University of Chicag 
Special features included a lecture, ‘Art 
and the Spiritual Situation,” by Paul Til 
lich, visiting professor from Harvard 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA held 
series of one-man shows this semester: Leo 
Leibsohn, who teaches in Los Angeles 
John Free, an M.F.A. ‘“‘thesis’’ exhibition 
Donald Marsh, instructor of Cerami 
Donald Matheson, instructor of paint 
ae | large exhibition of sculpture, 
drawings and prints by Leonard Baskin, 
who teaches these subjects at Smith Col 
lege was held at Worcester Museum 
(catalogue available) followed by a smal 
let (and very salable) exhibition at the 
Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York. 

[he Philbrook Art Center continues to 
hold special exhibitions of the work of 
neighboring faculty artists (University of 
Tulsa, of Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. & 
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. 
eonard Baskir , mae Poet, Ink drawing 
957 From h recent New York exhibitior 
Mr. Baskin teaches print-making and sculpture 
t Smith Colleae 

M.). Thirteen artists on the faculty 


of Ohio State exhibited at the Schuster 
Gallery, Cambridg Mass 2 John Har 

Chairman of the Department of 
Painting and Sculpture at Cornell held 


an exhibition of his paintings at the 


Kraushaar Gallery, New York Loui 
siana State showed work by Philip Ever 
good and later an exhibition on Art 
Education. . . . The International Child 


Art exhibition organized by the Extension 
Division of the University of Nebraska is 
now in circulation. . . . Vassar College 
Art Gallery recently held a retrospective 
exhibition of paintings by the late Wen 
dell Jones of their faculty 

[THE ADDISON GALLERY began its 1957 
season with an exhibition of twenty works 
by contemporary American artists com 
prising the collection of the Museum Pur 
chase Fund (instituted by Gloria Vander- 
bilt Stokowski). The purpose of the Fund 


1S tO encourage contemporary artists 











through the purchase of their work for a 
public collection.” The paintings acquired 
will eventually be made available to es 
tablished collections. 


Art in College Collections 


CoLtBy COLLEGE, Waterville, Me., ex- 
hibited for the first time last fall, a collec- 
tion of American primitive paintings. The 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ellerton Jette, the 
collection is especially noteworthy as it 
was assembled specifically for the college 
and its art instruction program. To be 
known as the American Heritage Colle« 
tion, it contains approximately 85 paint 
ings, the larger percentage being portraits 
in oils. The paintings, spanning an 80 
year period, 1760-1840, are 
products of craftsmen and artists of th 
New England and Eastern seaboard. In 
addition, there are fireboards, watercolors 
paintings on embroideries and 
pastels. 

THE SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM, during 
the college year, has 
Négligé by French neo-Classicist, Anne 
Louise Girodet de Roussy-Trioson; a 
landscape drawing by the 17th ct. Italian, 
Agostino Carracci; and 36 engravings by 
Abraham Bosse, a French contemporary of 
Carracci. 

YALE UNIVERSITY’s Art Gallery (whose 
new curator beginning July 1, is Andrew 
Carnduff Ritchie) has announced a long 
list of gifts and purchases in works of all 
periods. The extraordinary 
quality of the collections being formed by 


primarily 


velvet, 


purchased La 


range and 
Yale alumni, as revealed in the special 
exhibition held last June, has stimulated 
an interest in the potential future acqui 
sitions and growth of the Yale Gallery 
which might well give Mr. Ritchie an op 
portunity of making this Gallery the top 
college museum in this country. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY has recently re 
ceived two outstanding gifts to its Bryan 
Memorial Collection: the bronze sculpture 
by Barlach, Singing Man and a painting 





[THE GEORGE BINET PRINT CoLtee. 
TION, Brimfield, Mass., offers for the 
1957-58 season, 17 loan exhibitions. An 
illustrated catalogue is available. 


by Baumeister, White Ellipse (1943), 
Currently being purchased for the sam 
collection is a large recent canvas by 
Stephen Greene, Cain and Abel. 

PRINCETON. Among recent acquisitions 
at Princeton's Art Museum are: Pete 
Coecke van Aelst, Triptych, center, Adore 

n of the Magi, left wing, Annunciation 
right wing, Flight into Egypt; Michel F 
hart, School of Ulm, Madonna and Child 
polychrome wood; an English 14th centuy 
alabaster relief, The Betrayal of Christ: ang 
an ivory box with Arabic inscription dating 
it in the 10th century (Hispano-May 
resque ). 


Joseph Ntiro, Crucifixion. Recently 
jiven to Wittenberg College to be placed # 


Samuel 


new chapel-library ‘‘a center which ef 
phasizes the partnership of Christianity om 
viture The artist teaches at a college in 


nganyika 
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International 


UNESCO House. Two Americans are 
among the six artists commissioned by 
UNESCO to design decorative works for 
the new headquarters building in Paris. 
Alexander Calder will do a mobile for 
one of two gardens being executed by 
Isamu Noguchi. 

A UNESCO FeLLowsuip has been won 
by an American artist, John T. Biggers 
head of the art department of Texas South- 
ern University. Under terms of the fel- 
lowship, Dr. Biggers will spend six 
months on the African Gold Coast where 
he will study African Negro culture in 
preparation for a mural depicting the con 
tributions of this culture to American life 

Near EAst. Currently touring the U.S 
the exhibition ““Young Artists of the Near 
East” is sponsored by the Near East Col 
lege Association, circulated by the A.F.A., 
and financed by American industry. The 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, textiles 
and ceramics from eight countries em- 
phasizes the fact that the exchange pro 
gram is a two-way street, and it may be 
regarded as a foreign counterpart of the 
CA.A. sponsored “Student Work fron 
College and University Art Departments 
now touring abroad in several sections 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL at the 
Museum of Modern Art, Inc., has been 
formed to take over the international pro 
gram of circulating exhibitions initiated at 
the Museum in 1952 by a foundation grant 
due to expire next June. The Council will 
finance a five-year program of exhibition 
exchange. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd 
is president of the new group, William 
E. S. Cureis, executive secretary, offices at 
MOMA. The Council will attempt to 
broaden the basis of support for the in 
ternational program, which until now, has 
telied on a $125,000 a year grant fron 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Under this 
initial five-year grant, over thirty exhibi 
tions were sent abroad and eight exhibi 
tions of material from other countries 
were presented in the U. S. 

FOREIGN Stupy Tour. The Summer 
Session of the University of Minnesota 
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Glen Lukens, head of the Department of 
Ceramics at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia from 1933 to 1952 being made an hon 
orary citizen of the Republic of Haiti for his 
work in establishing home industries through 
eramics. The decoration of the National 
Order of Honor and Merit with arade of 
officer was bestowed on Mr. Lukens by Charles 
Jean Jacques, one of his former students in 
Haiti 


will again sponsor a travel course in 
European art this summer, to be given for 
credit. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Prof. Donald Torbert, Department of Art 

The University College of the University 
of Chicago will sponsor a tour for college 
credit (6 points) under the direction of 
Professor Philipp Fehl, art historian at the 
University of Nebraska, July 4, to August 
22. Cost from $1,295 plus $90 for credit. 

The Bureau of University Travel, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, is planning another 
Comprehensive Student Tour of Europe 
from June 29 to September 6, at $1,295 
with several college professors serving as 
lecturers. 

The Council on Student Travel, 179 
Broadway, New York, reports that inter 
national conditions have not retarded sum- 
mer passages to Europe. They expect to 
arrange 10,000 one-way passages for stu- 
dents and teachers, an increase of 30% 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS MuNRO, Toward Science in 
Aesthetics, 363 pp., 11 ill., New York 
The Liberal Arts Press, 1956. $5.00. 


THOMAS MuNrRo, Art Education: Its 
Philosophy and Psychology, 387 pp., 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press 
1956. $5.00. Set of both volumes, $9.00 


As the founder of the American Society 
for Aesthetics and the editor almost from 
its inception of the Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, Dr. Munro has a unique 
place in the history of Aesthetics and 
Philosophy of Art in America. Though 
neither volume will, I think, be regarded 
as sO important a personal contribution to 
the systemistic study of Aesthetics as his 
earlier book, The Arts and their Interr 
lations, that is hardly to be expected of 
volumes of selected 
What they present is a compendious sum 
mary of his reflections on the methodology 
of aesthetics and art education. Though by 
their nature they are difficult continuous 
reading, Dr. Munro’s immense experience 
and balanced judgment in both fields make 
the volumes a requiremeut for the li 
braries of the increasing number of aca 
demic institutions in which the theory and 
practice of art is taught as part of a lib 
eral or general education. 

The notion of a scientific aesthetics, as 
contrasted with the a priori rational aesthe 
tics derived from the assumption of a 
necessary relation between Art and Beauty 
and from the notion of Beauty as a meta 
physical absolute, has had a long fight for 
acceptance, and if the story is ever finally 
written, Munro's name will be among 
those of the wiser combatants and strate 
gists. In a developing scientific and mech 
anistic culture the question of the relation 
between scientific disciplines and the aes 
thetic arts is of such importance that 
Munro’s conception of “‘scientific aesthe 
tics” calls for some explanation here. For 
him scientific procedure in regard to 
aesthetics does not mean the reduction of 
all aesthetic data to what can be precisely 
indicated and measured. From attempts 


occasional essays 


directly to apply the methods of the physi. 
cal sciences to aesthetics, “the resulting 
generalizations have been not only dubious 
but trivial. The whole procedure has neve 
touched the central problems of artistic 
value, and gives no promise of ever com. 
ing into contact with the most important 
elements in aesthetic experience.” (Sciengi. 
fic Method in Aesthetics, p. 5) Moreover 
as far as objectivity is concerned we ar 

gradually learning that no science, not even 
mathematics, can be too sure of itself, ,.. 
Scientists are finally coming to recognize 
. that all their observing and thinking 

. . by organisms with a certain 
limited structure; that most if not all of 
their principles contain a large measure of 
contingency and useful fiction [though} 
there is no field of discussion, including 
aesthetics, in which the reliability of the 
cannot be increased 
through systematic testing and revising in 
the light of new experience’ (op. cit, 
p. 7). Aesthetics, Munro suggests, is 
partly dependent for its further scientific 
development on that of general psychology, 
“A half century or more of scientific psy- 
chology has succeeded in building up a 
considerable framework of verified knowl 
edge about human nature much of 
what it has discovered, especially in 
gard to sense perception, learning, and the 
physical basis of emotion, seems obviously 
applicable to art” (Art Education, pp. 
50-51). The social sciences as well as the 
physical and biological sciences have a 
quired a body of systematic knowledge 
which is also relevant, and a methodology 
which is more directly applicable than 
that of the precise sciences, to aesthetic 
studies. “Anthropology and cultural his 
tory (as well as sociology) are rapidly 
providing us with data for this approach 
in college courses’ (Art Education, . 
318). In so far as the conception of “St 
ence’ connotes the formulation and vet 
fication of generalizations (and this, I 
think, rather than “predictability” o 
control’ expresses Munro's idea and pur 

pose), it may be questioned how far thit 
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implies an overvaluation of classification 
and conformity is contrasted with unique 
individuality. The question is extremely 
pertinent in a culture increasingly governed 
by scientific procedures (in which classifica 
tion is inherent) and in which the fun 

tion of art is becoming, in inverse ratio 
the assertion of individual differences 
Munro would certinly be the last to deny 
the validity of the basic value we attach 
to ourselves as unique individuals, nor 
to claim that he has proposed an adequate 
theoretical Or practi al solution of an ex 
tremely complex problem. But he is 
equally certainly aware of it, and not 
least of its bearing on critical standards. 
“Such standards, like any other hypotheses, 
are man made products and are developed 
out of human experience in art and other 
fields Human beings are not all com 
pletely different; no individual is con 

pletely unique 
humans resemble each other or fall into 


to the extent that 


certain recurrent types and groups 
tentative standards are possible. They can 
be developed as in the fields of nutrition 
and medicine . . . “sere are certain psy- 
chic, mental, emotional needs which differ 
to some extent from person to person and 
age to age, but not completely . . . gen 
eralizations about the effect of art must 
now be very tentative and flexible, f 
we know too little about the psychic needs 
of different kinds of persons, or about the 
effects of art upon them “(Art Education 
pp. 12-13). On the other hand, “A cen 
tury and more ago, Auguste Comte, found 
er of Sociology and a truly world-minded 
philosopher, called for art to enter the 
service of humanity. As a psychologist, he 
recognized the tedious, even repellent na 
ture of the tasks ahead on the road to social 
operation. His hopes have not yet come 
true. Art is a mighty instrument of social 
control which we leave too often in 
the hands of selfish people with a war to 
stir up or a piece of shoddy merchandize 
to sell” (op. cit., p. 149). 

Comte, through Karl Marx, became one 
of the founders of Communism, “But 
Communist art as a whole is still in the 
throes of class, factional and nationalistic 
hatreds as bitter as those of other et is," 
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while “most of the pictures which under- 
take to portray or symbolize world unity 
are, it must be confessed, rather dull and 
pedantic—academic in style and banal in 
conception; of the type considered proper 
for college auditoriums and county court 
houses” (op. cit., pp. 147-8). 

If aesthetics and art criticism have much 
to learn from general psychology, they 
also have much to learn from sociology, 
and perhaps longer to wait. Yet it is in 
the aesthetic arts that the private and per- 
sonal functions of the human psyche (or 
organism) and its public and social func- 
tions most conspicuously meet and mingle. 
If I may state an opinion which I believe 
I share with Dr. Munro, but for which I 
cannot precisely quote his authority: When 
the trained critic (in the sense of exposi- 
tor rather than judge) of art, can be 
bro. St into fuller cooperation with the 
psychologist on the one hand and the 
sociologist on the other, in neither case 
will the traffic be all one way and there 
will be much benefit to each of the three 

JOHN ALFORD 
Indiana University 


DorA AND ERWIN PANOFSKyY, Pandora's 
Box The Changing Aspect of a 
Mythical Symbol, Bollingen Series, LII, 
xiv+ 158 pp., 61 ill, New York 
Pantheon Books, 1956. $4.00. 


This is a study of the Pandora iconog 
raphy from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent, written by Professor Panofsky and 
his wife in collaboration 

In an introductory chapter they discuss 
the sources of the legend in antiquity and 
its continuation in the medieval tradition, 
pointing out the different versions and 
various interpretations of the story. Es 
pecially they emphasize that the reposi 
tory of the evils Pandora let out was 
never a box but a pit/ or dolium—a 
huge earthenware storage ja 

Next the authors show how Erasmus 
of Rotterdam was responsible for sub 
Stituting the small box in place of the 
large pithos, and how he achieved this 
metamorphosis by grafting upon the story 
of Pandora certain features taken from 
that of Psyche. This provides them with 








some good opportunities to separate the 
tangled iconographies of the two heroines, 
as for example in the case of a charming 
bronze by Adriaen de Vries, recently 
called by the ridiculous name of Psych 
with the Box of Pandora! The linking of 
Pandora's attributes with Hope (the only 
benign “‘gift’’ her box is said to have 
contained), which occurred during the 
northern Renaissance, dealt 
with. 

A pen drawing by Rosso Fiorentino 
marks the first known appearance of the 
Erasmian version in art, and this the 
authors seek to relate to the same artist's 
fresco known as L’I gnorance Chassée. The 
connection is ingeniously and convincingly 
established, though not without 
lengthy, learned digressions. Equally in 
genious if slightly less convincing is the 
case made for the derivation of 
Cousin’s picture in the Louvre, Eva Prima 
Pandora, from prototypes by Cousin him- 
self and various writers of the mid-16th 
cenutry in which the heroine serves as the 
symbol of a great city, specifically Paris or 
Rome. 

As the book progresses one learns with 
surprise how rarely the myth of Pandora 
has occurred in art when compared to its 
popularity in literature; in fact according 
to the Panofskys it scarcely appeared at 
all for about a hundred years after 1676 
It is pointed out that the theme by its 
nature and history was unconducive to the 
formation of constant iconographic types. 
As the authors imply, Rosso’s composition 
of the story’s dramatic climax might never 
theless have been expected to appeal to 
the Baroque mentality, whereas in fact it 
had practically no influence, and the very 
few 17th century representations of the 
actual opening of the vessel follow differ 
ent versions of the story. The only scene 
connected with the legend to achieve some 
semblance of an iconographic tradition 
“Creation of Pandora,” originat 
ing in the wonderful etching by Callot 

With the heroine's revival in late 18th 
and early 19th-century England we reach 
one of the best parts of the book, full of 
penetrating observations on Romantic 
Classicism in general and the character of 
Flaxman’s art in particular; e.g., “For 


is similarly 


some 


Jean 


was the 








these events [discovery of Pompeii, etc] 
had given rise to a new kind of Classicism, 
which (in contrast to Poussin’s, or, for 
that matter, Pietro da Cortona’s) may he 
described as both Romantic and doctrip. 
aire—Romantic in that an idea unattaip. 
able for the present tended to be mistaken 
for a reality believed to have existed jg 
the past, doctrinaire in that nevertheless 
(or, perhaps, for this very reason) q 
passionate effort was made to regain this 
Paradise Lost by means of scientific re 
construction rather than creative assimilg. 
tion.” 

After treatment of the theme in th 
later 19th and 20th centuries, the book 
ends brilliantly if rather incongruously 
with an epilogue devoted to Pandora on 
the stage, the principal topic being neo 
Platonic elements in Goethe's unfinishad 
play. 

Several questions concerning Pandora's 
origin come to mind from a reading of 
this study; for instance, can she be re 
lated to the widespread primitive myths 
onnecting the origin of death with the 
breaking of some prohibition or taboo? 
Was Pandora's jar originally a symbol of 
the womb, or female sex organs in gee 
eral, and if so can she be connected with 
the so-called face urns of Anatolia of 
other examples of primitive pottery to 
which a parturitive symbolism has been 
(An effluvium of sexual mis 
chief certainly seems to cling to the lady 
most history). The 
Panofsky’s state at the outset, quite rightly, 
that the origin of the myth lies beyond 
the province of art historians. Nevertheless 
it would have been of interest to hear what 
the anthropologists have had to say about 
Pandora. 

With respect to the failure of Rossos 
Pandora Opening the Box to establish itt 
prototype for Baroque art, @ 
possible explanation occurs to me, though 
I offer it with some diffidence. Rossos 
little masterpiece, as the authors note, d 
pends for its dramatic effect on an & 
plosive composition, and conceivably tht 
Baroque mind, while capable of envisag 
ing such a conception in terms of sub 
jective experience or the supernatunl 
world, could not so readily do so whe 
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the story, like the opening of Pandora's 
box, took place in the natural world and 
had to be rendered in terms of objective 
qarrative. On the other hand the ‘Creation 
of Pandora,” which did achieve something 
of a tradition, took place in heaven and 
of its very nature demanded a focal or 
centripetal design rather than a centrifugal 
one. 

The authors have obviously taken less 
interest in the later 19th century than in 
the Romantic period; this is clear fron 
their treatment of Rossetti’s Pandora, th 
diferent versions of which they have 
failed to identify correctly. Fig. 57 is not 
the crayon drawing of 1869 but a variant 
or, more probably, early unfinished state 
of the Watts-Dunton crayon drawing of 
1879, now in the Fogg Museum (Maril 
lier 290). The 1869 drawing (Marillier 
224) was in fact the original design on 
which the large Graham-Butler painting of 
1871 (Marillier 243), Fig. 56 in the 
hook, was based. The drawing in the 
Eustace Smith collection was another rep 
lica of this composition. Again, the work 
reproduced in Symons is neither a ‘‘paint 
ing’ nor a “replica of 1879” but this 
same original crayon drawing of 1869 
(also reproduced in T. Martin Wood's 
Drawings of D. G. Rossetti). Marillier 
(p. 163) speaks also of a full-lengtl 
Pandora commissioned by Mr. Graham 
and the subject of a good deal of corre 
spondence but apparently never executed. 
The authors have not mentioned the un 
usual watercolor of 1885 by Walter 
Crane; in the artist's words, “showing th 
mythical lady after the fatal box had 
been opened—which I had represents 
d marriage coffe r she having cast herself 
n the lid after the evils had 
escaped... .”” 

From experience one knows that icon 
logy, when connected with the name of 
Panofsky, is not the arid exercise to which 
in other hands it can sometimes descend 
but a powerful, flexible technique capable 
of shedding light on all other aspects of 
art, and of sharpening the wits of even 
those who attempt to dissect works of art 


‘W. Crane, An Artist's Reminiscence 1% 


the water-color reproduced facing p. 145, 
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with quite different tools. A solitary sen- 
tence by Erwin Panofsky can be more 
stimulating than a library of art books, 
for with him fantastic erudition is never 
in end in itself but only a necessary be- 
ginning for answering the endless hows 
and whys of art. Changes or similarities 
in iconography can be immensely revealing 
when tied to corresponding relations in 
artistic style or other aspects of a civiliza- 
tion, including other iconographic phe 
nomena. When a single iconographic mo 
tive, however, is spun through a long 
period of history embracing many different 
tages in the development of a civiliza 
tion, the thread is prone to snap, because 
the meaning of the theme is bound to 
hange with the historical context, and 
perhaps at times disappear altogether. Even 
were the study so complete as to comprise 
the entire evolution of the motive, includ 
ing all its significant relationships, it 
would be apt to be a cumbersome under- 
taking at best, held together by too thin 
a strand. In any case the Panofskys dis- 
laim any attempt at such completeness, 
stating candidly that they aimed “to pur- 
sue a number of special problems into 
whatever corners they happened to lead 
us.”” The result is that even if Pandora 
herself occupies the center of the room 
rather forlornly, we, the readers, are in 
turn led into many fascinating corners 
orners of various sorts but—be they 
onographic, stylistic, philosophical or 
literary—nearly always illuminated by 
brilliant understanding and _ profound 
learning 
Davip LOSHAK 
Michigan State University 


LIONELLO VENTURI, Four Steps Toward 
Modern Art: Giorgion Caravaggi 
Manet, Cézanne, x +81 pp., 33 ill 
New York: Columbia University Press 
1956. $3.00 , 

Dr. Lionello Venturi'’s capabilities are 
so well known that I fear this small vol 
ume will prove to be for many, as it did 
for this reader, a disappointment. Orig 
inally presented at Columbia University in 
1955, as the Bampton Lectures in America 
Number 8, the four sections dealing with 
Giorgione, Caravaggio, Manet, and Cé 











zanne, (in that order) lack sufficient in- 
tegration or development to justify the 
impression given by the title that some 
sort of a four-step, unified exposition on 
modern art is in one’s hand. 

At the risk of oversimplification, it 
seems that the contributions of these four 
painters, all of whom “had so great a 
following that they must be counted among 
the most successful leaders in taste,’’ are 
of the following nature: 

Giorgione renounced the “painting of a 
story about man in order to express his 
love of nature,’ and thus he anticipated 
modern thought and feeling by his art's 
“free flow of the imagination.’ This, Ven 
turi feels, was the end of the Renaissance 
and the beginning of the modern era; this 
latter era characterized by, as he calls it, 
the “autonomy of art.” 

Caravaggio struggled for 
against the “‘accepted prejudices of the 
mannerists and the classicists and against 
the arrogance of an aristocratic Church.” 
His rebelliousness, this longing for 
“truth,” and his still life painting, are 
part of his “superhuman humility toward 
nature.” 

Manet substituted a “pictorial finish 
in his paintings, for a “realistic finish.” 
By freeing himself from a tradition in 
order to attain a new ideal—a new systen 
of form as first expressed in the Olympia 

-Manet reiterated the principle of the 
autonomy of art. Venturi feels that ‘‘the 
autonomy of art based on pure vision was 
the meeting point of both art and aesthet- 
ics at the end of the nineteenth cen 
tury,” and that ““Manet’s autonomy was a 
synthesis of form, color, and light.” 

Cézannes contribution is associated with 
cubism which “we must admit . . . has 
dominated the whole [first half of the 
twentieth century}."’ Not only is cubism 
alive today according to Dr. Venturi, but 
“all modern architecture and decoration 
originated in cubism.” Cézanne revaluated 
the third dimension, but at the same time 
destroyed unity of space. Cézanne’s artist! 
autonomy, both in form and color, is in 
his reliance upon his imagination, and 
an expression that had been 
cleared of every element extraneous to art 
Cézanne is “pure painting.” 


“truth” and 


purified, 


Equipped with rather incidental Notes 
and a group of adequate half-tones, th. 
argument presented by Lionello Venty 
in this book is clear, even if it is not 
particularly persuasive. However in de 
ing with modern painting, I am not ty 
sure that the autonomy of the painter anj 
his work are necessarily all that characte. 
ize the situation today, nor am I certaig 
that even if one does not go beyond 
Cézanne that modern painting can fy 
viewed and judged primarily from th 
creator's point of view. This I believe js 
what we are actually doing if we accept 
Dr. Venturi’s thesis. 

As can be seen, Four Steps Towaj 
Modern Art deals with painting. At th 
risk of being petty I should like to aig 
a protest at what is a rather typical (and 
I believe a somewhat cavalier) use of 
the terms “‘art’’ and “painting” as equiv. 
alents. Modern art, in the full meaning g 
the term, is I think sufficiently comple 
and vital that the painter's art can neithe 
be called the most meaningful art fom 
nor necessarily the most typical, without 
presenting a detailed justification of this 
Consequently, for this reviewer, Dr. Va. 
turis book should have been more cor 
rectly entitled, Four Steps Toward Mot 
rn Painting, and possibly subtitled, Th 
Development of Autonomy in Painting 

ur Contributions, 

GEORGE EHRLICH 
The University of Kansas City 


WILHELM WorRRINGER, Fragen und Ge 
genfragen: Schriften zum Kunstproblem, 
191 pp., 1 ill, Munich: R. Pipe, 
1956. DM 4.80. 


This collection of essays by the dea 
of German art historians, made on & 
xcasion of his 75th birthday, fulfillss 
need lorg felt by the admirers of it 
sensational dissertation on Abstraktion 
und Einfihlung of 1908 (of which® 
English translation appeared only a fe 
years ago) and the more idiosyncrait 
Formprobleme der Gotik of 1911. # 
sembled by his faithful publisher, to wham 
Worringer owes a considerable part of hi 
reputation, these essays—dating from 199 
to the present—enable us to complete ti 
history of a mind that has long bea 
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identified with the development of a truly 
modern aesthetics 

Worringer's position in the realm of 
art history is unique insofar as, from the 
beginning of his successful career as a 
teacher at the Universities of Bonn, K6n 
igsberg and Halle, he has denied himself 
the common privilege of scientific special- 
ization. A student of the psychological 
foundations of art, and of the diverse 
Weltanschauungen which underlie artistic 
creation in the various stages of civiliza- 
tion, rather than a professorial dogmatist, 
he has given repeated proof of his ability 
to observe the human mind in action. 

As a critical exponent of the aesthetic 
of Expressionism, Worringer 
counted among the leaders of that intel- 
lectual rebellion which, in the beginning 


} 


of our century, led to the downfall of the 


must be 


traditional classical-humanistic philosophy 
of art. With the aid of their newly a 
quired anthropological knowledge, these 
partisans of a spiritual renascence (among 
whom we find T. E. Hulme and his fel 
low-Vorticists) deflated the 
idealized sensual beauty as well as at 
tacking the principle of mimesis which 
had been at the root of most European art 
in the post-Renaissance period. As Wor 
ringer himself puts it in one of the 
essays here under consideration, the dis 


value of 


covery of abstract primitive and barbari: 
art caused him to reject the then prevail 
ing theory of Ars Una 

In accordance with this discovery, Wor 
ringer now refused to place the classical 
art of Greece and the Italian Renaissanc 
in the center of his aesthetic considera 
tions, but instead posited the existence of 
polar modes of artistic creation closely re 
lated to their contemporary Weltanschau 
ungen. Taking off from Nietzsche's theory 
concerning the nature and origin of art, 
he made Apollo the patron of the classical 
sensualistic (immanent) and Marsyas—in 
stead of Dionysos—that of a nonclassical 
spititualistic (transcendent) manner of 
artistic expression. A Vico of aesthetics 
he even went so tar as to 
existence of a basic 
the historical 
know it 


claim the 
rhythm determining 
sequence of 
Within that each 
ycle was to consist of a spiritualistic. a 


styles as we 


sequence 
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(the 
latter being dominated by the art of the 
Nazarener) in that order. 

Himself an ardent champion of the 


sensualistic and an eclectic phase 


new movement, Worringer has always 
tended to sacrifice objectivity to his emo- 
tionally charged critique engagée. His 
very language is marked by that unrelieved 
pathos which overclouds Expressionistic 
prose and poetry; and when asked to de- 
fine his critical method of investigation, 
he will simply tell you that he has never 
ceased to rely on what may be called his 
enlightened intuition. He will even go so 
far as to call himself a man accustomed 
to ask questions by way of making asser- 
tions (in der Form von Behauptungen zu 
lragen). 

How far Worringer is led astray by 
the promptings of this Bergsonian sub- 
jectivism is shown by his repeated asser- 
tion that, in order to determine the nature 
of a people’s Kunstwollen—which was the 
principal aim of his lifelong studies—the 


critic must try to enter into that people's 
mind in the conviction that “the con- 
scious uncertainty of intuitively guided 


farther than 
consciousness of the al- 


speculation” will take him 
“the uncertain 
leged objective method 

The advantages of Worringer’s critical 
method (its freedom from historical limi- 
tations and suitability for the evaluation 
of associative experience), on the other 


hand, are clearly shown in an essay like 


the one entitled ‘‘Spatgotisches und Ex- 
pressionistisches Formsystem,’’ which con 
stitutes a brilliant exposé of the European 
achievement of German art in the two 


periods mentioned. For, as Worringer sees 


it, it was only in these 
history that the 


abstract 


two phases of 
European Northern in- 
stinct for linear and quasi-ana 
tomical representation met with a similar 
tendency on the part of the Latin peoples. 

In ‘““Kiinstlerische Zeitfragen’ 


exciting and, at the 


the most 
Same time, most con- 
Wor 


ringer describes the death agony of Ex 


troversial essay in our collection 


pressionistic art in mo uncertain terms 
Here he attempts to show how the spirit- 
abstraction 


(shown in Abstraktion unl Einfihlung to 


ualistic tendency toward 


manifest itself mainly in the reduction of 








dimensions from bodies to planes) finally 
threatens to jeopardize the existence of 
plastic art as such. Spiritualization, Wor 
ringer seems to say, has reached a point at 
which even the second dimension is r¢ 
garded as impeding the progress of ab 
straction, and only by emigrating into the 
realm of science proper can the Expres 
sionist hope to preserve his ideals 

An iconoclast malgré lui, the Wor 
ringer of 1921 brushes aside as 
ornamentalism the endeavors of the non 
objective school of painting and entrenches 
himself firmly in the realm of criticiss 
by asserting that “unsere Kunsterkenntnis 
eben tiefer ist als unsere unmittelbar: 
kiinstlerische Schépfungskraft.”” And with 
this startling 
reader to contemplate over the virtues of 
an art that, as Worringer puts it, has lost 
not only its spiritual but also its sociologi 
cal significance 


sheer 


conclusion he leaves his 


ULRICH WEISSTEIN 
Lehigh University 


DaAMAZ, Art in European Ar 
preface by Le 
xii + 228 pp., 363 ill. (14 in color) 
text in English and French, New York 
Reinhold, 1956. $12.50 


PAUI 


tecture, Corbusiet 


This is an exceptionally attractive box . 
for its Printed on heavy slick 
paper, it has superb color plates of the 
quality that seems to come 
European workshops, and a profusion of 
black and white reproductions of every 
conceivable type of murals 
windows and floor decorations, done 
Europe since the end of the War. There 
is hardly a great name in art that is not 
represented here, from Moore 
Lipchitz, to 
Corbusier. For the American mura 
Painter and sculptor there is a wealth of 
inspiration that will—for better and for 
have its effect on art in American 
architecture 

For the critic and for those who teach 
art or architecture, the exceptional valu 


price 


only ft 


Stained glass 


Léger an 


Picasso, Mondrian and L« 


worse 


of this book lies more in its text than 
its picture material. The hackneyed word 
“thought-provoking”’ characterizes this im 


portance. Paul Damaz, with commendable 


courage, has taken on one of the most con- 





troversial issues of our day. “The Issue 
of Integration’” was argued once befog 
in this publication (CAJ, Summer 1953) 
with the conclusion that an integration of 
modern art and modern architecture jg 
impossible. Without any attempt to be 
little the inherent contradiction betwee 
i fiercely private individualistic art and 
an increasingly technological and public 
architecture, Damaz quotes all the lead. 
ing art theoreticians on the theme, 


Architecture must recognize the value of a 
xtension of the imaginative factor through 


nting and sculpture 


writes James Johnson Sweeney, 


as they must recognize the enhancement 


through imposed limitations and associations 


with architecture 


The CIAM (Congrés Internationale 
l'architecture moderne) adopted a resolv. 
tion, stating that 


It 1 nportant for the architect to 


f 
t beginning with the 


work from 
sinter and sculptor 
rganization @ 
yiumes in Space 


wt are specialists in the 
j 


eS and the piacing fv 


' 


And an organization, created in Franc 
by the Sculptor André Bloc for the & 
synthetizing art and 
architecture, calling itself Groupe Escape 
published a program to demonstrate 


plicit purpose of 


latior f unity between architectur 

g and sculpture, and the « | laboration of 

t world with the world of industrial 

tion—a _ collaboration that will being 
w trends 1 CIV it 


But, alas, against these hopeful mani 
festos there stands not only the visible ev- 
lence but the testimony of one of th 

st ardent, one could even say, fanatic 
reators of Le Corbe- 
sier. To speak first of the visible evidence, 
presented by Paul Damaz, it leaves mos 

f all an impression of over-business 
barely controlled chaos. The colors att 

loud, the forms too jagged and athe 
trary, the surfaces too immoderately big 
the meaning obscured beyond all interpre 
tation. Somewhere Reg Butler protests: 


art in architecture 


A sculpture should not be in any way @ 
tectural sculptur It sh d LIVE, aa 
fied to a building 


And he continues: 
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sue The time und innocence ¥ Chartres - the press an idea or a collective conviction. 
ore “yr Kyo prod ee ten sh = ne shared by A reasonable number of specta 
3) deasoy sculpture asiaiall tn tors of a public work of art. Art must 
of stand for something—which in private art 
is It is not without irony that the artist can or must be the more or less sublimated 
be. protests the interference of architecture ego of the artist, and which in public art 
Hn with art, while the architect protests the must be communication thre ugh intelligi 
and interference of art with architecture. ble symbols. With the rapidly increasing 
Dlic Architecture has entered the period of esthet deterioration of commonly held ideas, the 
ad- and ignores the emotion that emanates from a meaning of art in architecture deteriorates 
work of art, proportionately 
an writes Paul Damaz himself in his Preface This is a hard pill for artists and art 
ugh which in his clearsightedness, seems al educators to swallow. The artist today 
most from the beginning to question his has actually only two means of CCORCEE 
whole purpose: survival; teaching and getting commis- 
sions for public works. Both, I maintain, 
nent Architecture risks be vith ® are anti-artistic in our time and age 
as rators who would ve 
a tions and transform it into a sort of mod teaching because our art concepts are so 
Baroque, totally anarchic and personal that they 
uae and all the doubts, piling up with ex — ae oe ee a ee anes 
- ample after example, climax in Le Cor schools ; and public works of art, becoust 
busier’s introduction which alone would they either are concessions to mere decora 
al be worth the price of the book. tive patterns or are temporary whims of 
ptor the builder beyond the perspective in 
nse ig betwre a © time that justifies architecture 
ace ose wil demand the ones ' ' 
i hn aint Aibbataininlt a: hell [he artist today is only honest if he 
-_ ther priceless or wort! draws the consequences of his independ 
er. bh sey gee “ ence from collective means of communi 
and a a ’ cation and retains the splendid isolation 
abe painting or sculpture of his lonely communication with his own 
ego; and the architect must, in the in 
The key to the whole vexed problem comparable language of Le Corbusier 
= lies in two facts, demonstrated by the submit to a stern discipline, demanding 
book: that only totally abstract art = ¢har ; 
Dring evokes that feeling of harmony with ' aie 
modern building forms which is so poeti maa 1 meget ' ist pe 
e ally and repeatedly contained in the liter tense « seur of the arts, Nowad 
pa } ay comments; and that pictorial repre a a — apxte _ work 
the sentation or naturalism is bearable and rege neohenaios sh oak ho'penn ae 
i appealing only in religious buildings. The hase wi ve a complete understa 
PW hrst premise gets a wry and involuntarily spa Nt u t tl nderst adie g, the at 
= ironic support in a statement by the author ve “haa raison @ tire and his right t 
ail that at least an abstract mural will be les 
cd offensive than a poor naturalistic one and SIBYL MOHOLY-Nacy 
pe so can be overlooked more easily. This Pratt Institute 
he works almost miraculously in the totally 
big abstract patterns of, say Albers. Taeuber H ARRY M AND MARGARET B TINK OM 
rDAee Arp or the many Scandinavians. whose GRANT MILEs SIMON, Hist rie Ge rma) 
: colored tiled squares look, for the life town jrom bi Founding to the Earl) 
| of me, like hygienic wash-room walls Part of the Nineteenth Century, 154 
e The second premise of the successful pp-, 156 ill., 85 plans, 5 maps, Phila 
retention of art in religious buildings lelphia: The Araerican Philosophical 
proves the cardinal point of the problen society, 1955. $5.00 
Art in context with architecture must ex Chis Survey of the German Township 
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is Volume 39 of the Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowl- 
edge, and constitutes the documentation 
of houses and sites along Germantown 
Avenue. The appearance of this volume 
makes this six mile stretch of historic 
Germantown Avenue one of the best docu- 
mentated streets, architecturally, in the 
country. 

Part I by the Tinkcoms details the his 
tory of the township, and the road run 
ning through it, from the late seventeenth 
century to the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Germantown has more re- 
corded history than most towns of its 
size and it is not surprising to learn, or 
re-learn, that much of its 
more than local significance. It has long 
been noted for its “firsts.” For example, 
“In 1690 William Rittenhouse . . . set 
up a paper mill along the Wissahickon 
the first such mill to be put in operation 
in British America,’ and the typefound 
ing industry developed in Germantown in 
the 1770's, freeing colonial printers from 
the delays of ordering type from such 
as the Caslon foundry in England. 

Part II by Grant M. Simon details, by 
photographs and plans, the history of 239 
houses and sites, each of which is lo 
cated on end-paper maps. One hundred of 
the houses listed are still standing. ‘With 
the exception of a few of the pretentious 
houses, these buildings are more impor 
tant as a group illustrating the develop 
ment of an early American community 
than because of their individual claims to 
architectural distinction or historical value 
Comment on the town’s mansions [such 
as Loudoun, Stenton, Wyck, Cliveden and 
Upsala} has been kept to a minimum, 
since they have been discussed in detail 
in many books.” For this 
plete surveys were made of twelve houses 
in 1952, while full use was made of four 
teen others prepared by the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. One or more 
pages are devoted to each of eighty-four 
houses and one bridge, with old and new 
photographs and dimensional floor plans 
of every example, together with a descrip- 
tion of each building as it exists today, 
and comments on its state of preservation 


history had 


volume com 


and its historical and architectural sig. 
nificance. Thus this study, as should all 
similar surveys, conforms to the procedures 
suggested by the National Trust for His. 
toric Preservation. 

Such a survey as this owes much of its 
completeness and usefulness to earlier his 
torians, to society collections such as those 
of the Germantown Historical Society and 
the Library of Congress, which have ool. 
lections of some of the early photographs 
of the area, including those of anonymoys 
photographers from as early as the 1859's 
John Bullock who photographed many of 
the buildings about 1912 and, of course 
the H.A.B:S. 

This survey, while essentially a doc. 
mentation of the houses which stood or 
stand along the Avenue, could be seep 
to furnish further material for a study of 
generation’s attitude toward old 
buildings, versus current needs and archi 
tectural taste. All of the standard historic 
American styles are here present, with an 
nineteenth century mansard here 
and a plate glass store front cut in there, 
How many Germantown Hoods have been 
torn off (there are still some left), how 
many destructive fires have occurred along 
the Avenue. Here are some statistics. This 
book, 


eacl 


added 


furnish the raw 
aterial for a attitude 
architecture—who was it 
called man the greatest enemy of his own 
architecture? In this book the phrase, 
Practically no early interior wood work 
occurs all too frequently. 
Part III, the bibliography, is most com 
plete and useful, as is the index. One 
hopes and expects that more detailed sur- 
veys of this type will appear in the future, 
for other areas, since we are now more 
preservation-minded than we have ever 


with others, can 
study of man’s 


towards his 


remains,” 


been 

FRANK J. Roos, JR. 

The University of Illinois 
Morris Graves, text by FREDERICK $. 


WIGHT, JOHN I. H. Baur, AND DUN 
CAN PHILLIPS, 63 pp., 56 ill, (12 i 
color), Berkeley: University of Gilt 
fornia Press, 1956. $3.50 

“Graves is an experience in the ut 
ommonplace,” writes Frederick S. Wight 
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in another in a series of handsomely pro 
duced catalogues issuing from the Uni 
spe iks 


to the imagination, and you wonder in 


versity of California Press. “He 
evitably about the man . . . too dogged 
an account will miss the man altogether, 
and he cannot be tramped after by a biog 
rapher or he will not be there.” Like an 
Wight's plastic, 


flows 


alluvial stream impres 


sionistic language through and 


around his subject, attenuating it, gently 
wearing it away, leaving a rich verbal 
deposit which ts a history of its own pas 
sage. Graves is ‘“birdlike: private, mobile 
he does not give himselt 
nust be stalked. And inso 


far as the subject would seem to offer 


and migratory 
readily, so he 


stubborn resistance to some more n 


ventional treatment, the technique of 
poetic indirection, an unusual one for an 
American monograph, is admissible. It 
also more than justifies itself by a series 
of fine apergus and sensitive descriptive 
passages. This method can play the writer 
false, however, particularly in the transi 
tions and smaller articulations which carry 
the narrative; hence, “We come to the 
year of Moon Chalice and, “But stay 
with Graves circumstances in these days 

are wrong in tone. They belong to the 
guided tour or the dramatic conventions 
of radio-television. In the art monograph 


the narrator's presence should be mini 


mized rather; he can assume that he al 
ready has his audience with him. It is 
the artist and his work we are intent on 

Wight has managed to make Graves 
speak more than any biographer to date; 
the generous quotations alone would make 
this catalogue a valuable and significant 
contribution. They also make clear how 
dependent we are on the artist for ¢ 
cidation of his symbols and the interpr 
tation of an art whose magical enchant 
ments mask a jealously guarded privacy 
For if Graves is reticent in his person, h 
is equally remote and tantalizing in his 
painting which is essentially 
self-communion. Paul Klee, with whose art 
Graves’ properly invites comparison, also 
dealt with “ultimate things,” and with a 
high degree of subjectivity. But Klee’s 
metaphysics were subordinated to an at 


a for ot 


tistic detachment and a concreteness in 
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medium. His paintings have body as well 


substance. Graves’ on the 
other hand are immaterial, sublimated, an 
embodiment, and they presuppose a spirit- 
(from Vedanta or Zen 
Buddhism) few of us can or are willing 


as spiritual 


ual orientation 


to make. Who would guess that a Chinese 
ritual vessel with a living bird's head 
turned on itself, in the painting Disin- 

erated and Reanimated, is engaged “‘in 
contemplation of its disintegrating body 
(the body of the human race) and medi- 
tates upon its vital origin, its once spiritu- 
illy illuminated past? 

[here is a duplicity in Graves; his 
illusions are most successful when they 
emerge in the execution of the work and 
signifying a pictorial ac- 
tivity as well as some philosophical idea 


do double-duty 


or religious intuition. Thus the period of 
his blind birds and ‘‘white writing’ seems 
to me his most convincing. When the 
image is the exclusive focus of interest, 
paintings become pat 
and uncreative. It requires more than a 
literalistic imagery set down point-blank 


however, Graves 


to make us acquiesce in some new mode 
of awareness and to make the divine 
manifest in things. We must be deceived 
gradually into believing, through the ex 
pressive means, and by continuous, con- 
crete evidence of a sensibility willing to 
submit to the logic and risks of its 
medium, lacking which painting cannot 
be a viable form of communication. Per- 
haps these are not questions for the biog- 
rapher, but they do concern the critic who 
wishes to arrive at a balanced estimate of 
Graves’ work 

SAM HUNTER 

The Museum of Modern Art 


[he Oxford Junior Encyclopoedia, Vol 
XII, The Arts, ed. LAURA E. SALT, 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, HELEN Mary Pot 
TER, 480 pp., many ill., 8 color pl., 
New York: Oxford University Press 
1954. $7.00 


Che editors’ stated purpose was to pro 
duce a “basic book of reference for school 
libraries,” recognizing that “knowledge is 
often best acquired in small quantities,” 
and that the standard encyclopoedias are 


both too heavy and too technical for young 





readers, while the ‘‘popular alternatives are 
for the most part neither sufficiently com- 
plete nor authoritative.” Each volume of 
the proposed twelve deals as a self con 
tained unit with a broad general field 
Vol. I with Mankind, Vol. II with Natural 
History, and Vol. XII, the final one, with 
the Arts. 

Contributors are listed at the head of 
the volume on the Arts, and ene finds 
there familiar names with academic and 
other letters to follow, as well as other 
names without such bolstering. One wishes 
that each contributor’s initials might have 
followed his article, not only to satisfy 
this reviewer's curiosity, but, more im 
portantly, to facilitate the reader's further 
inquiry beyond’ the limits of the Junior 
Encyclopoedia. By the same token, one 
wonders why the editors decided against 
the inclusion of “lists of suggested read- 
ing.” 

The editorial taboo against writing down 
to their audience must have been made 
clear to the contributors at the outset; 
the volume is refreshingly free of this 
taint. Articles are short: “few approach 
and almost none exceeds 2000 words,” 
but their relative brevity is augmented by 
frequent, almost too frequent, cross ref 
erences. Occasionally, the number of ref 
erences to other articles, mostly in other 
volumes, becomes a little exasperating as 
they tend to hold up the flow of the ex 
position. 

Illustrations are for the most part ex 
cellent. The choice is certainly all one 
could want, and the variety very wide 
One curious fact may be mentioned: while 
the illustrations are for the most part 
very well adapted to the content of the 
articles, at no time is a direct reference 
made. This makes for a regrettable vague 
ness throughout, and in at least one in 
stance, the illustration is not even rele 
vant. Seurat’s Grande Jatte is used to il 
lustrate the article on Impressionist Paint- 
ing, though in that on Post Impressionist 
Painting the statement is made _ that 
Seurat’s “‘classical composition is typical 
of Post Impressionism.” 

Sometimes there is an accidental rele- 
vance between the illustrations of one 
article and the text of another. This hap 


pens on page 468 where, in the article op 
Versification, Coleridge's verse written to 
explain to his sons the varieties of metric 
feet is quoted, while across the top of the 
page the garden facade of Versailles treads 
out in measured pace its classical spondees, 
This is a pleasure for the reader tha 
the editors probably did not plan. 

The Arts are here taken to include 
Music, Literature, and the Visual Ars 
of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
with some of their satellites. Dance js 
relegated, one wonders why, to the yol- 
ume on Recreation, though Dance Music 
and Ballet Music are given due attention. 
Of the three main areas treated, the pro. 
portion of space given the Visual Arts 15 
roughly four times that allotted to Music 
and twice that devoted to Literature, Does 
this reflect our visually minded, image. 
ridden age, and is it a just index of the 
reader's interest? Or is it possible that we 
who write on the visual arts have not 
cultivated the gift of succinct statement? 
rruth would probably have it both ways, 

Articles on the Visual Arts are on the 
whole less good than those in other fields, 
Some of the discussions of techniques are 
oversimplified, occasionally to the point 
of misrepresentation. In the article on 
Methods of Painting on page 324 the 
statement is made that ‘‘the method used 
by the Greeks and Romans was encaustic,” 
suggesting that nothing else is to be found 
on the walls of Pompeii, for instance. And 
again the writer states that “in tempera 
(painting) the medium used is egg, & 
pecially the yolk,” again a gross over 
simplification. 

On the whole the selection of head 
ings is admirable. General essays on his 
torical periods of art and literature form 
the skeletal frame of the volume, though 
the history of music is condensed to one 
article of about three and a half pages. 
Byzantine Art has almost as much space. 
The historical skeleton is then clothed 
with more detailed studies of separate 
schools of art, lucid expositions of various 
styles and techniques, and finally with a 
few articles on individual monuments and 
master works from the Divine Comedy 
and Chartres Cathedral, to Pilgrim's Prog: 
ress and Paradise Lost: from Knossos to 
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Versailles. Inevitably one is puzzled by 
some omissions, but more frequently one 
js delighted to see what the editors have 
found room to inc lude 

By and large it seems to this reviewer 
that the archaeologists and the architects, 
the musicians and the writers have been 
more successful than the art historians and 
critics in their effort to present a complex 
and subtle subject with a maximum of in 
terest and a minimum of oversimplifica- 
tion. This reviewer found it hard to put 
the volume down, and when she finally 
did it was with a sense of respect for the 
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job of work the English editors and their 
contributors have done. This kind of care 
ful, objective exposition is what one al- 
ways hopes will have come into the hands 
of one’s Freshmen before they reached 
college instead of the popularized his- 
tories or stodgy, indigestible text books 
that too often form their introduction to 
the arts. Were the Junior Encyclopoedia 
blessed with a less compromising title, 
one could do worse than recommend it to 
the American college Freshman. 
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Harvard University Press, 1956. $15.00 

Plenderleith, H. J., The Conservation 
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rh of Art, 4 


lor), New York 


Oxford University Press, 1956. $13.50 


Pousette-Dart, Nathanie 


Painti 


color 
1956 


Pri yske. 


ng Today, 127 | 
). New York 


$8.50 


Beatrice Gilman 


Work in Marble and 
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R ithens 


ill, New York 


f Spar bh Scu i 


ica, 1956. $1.50 
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Hastings House 
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tein, John, Modern English Paint 


Lewi i M re 
New York: Macmillan, 1956. $7.00 
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Shahn 
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reich 150 pp 
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99 ill. (28 in 
), Vienna: Rosenbaum, 1956 
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Cambridge: Fogg J) 
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campaign at 
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al expedition t 
ral direction of 


tessor Erik SjOqvist has complete 1 its 


rra Orlando, the 


yet not identifi 


in the mountainous interior of the island 
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lave yielded very good 


of this im 


press 
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mistic agora, an 
results. The mai 


ive place is now 


certain. It was conceive 1 on a rectangular 


plan and was on one of its sides limite 


by @ massive and well-built retaining wall 


which at certain points 


height ¢ 


I 
# 15 to 20 feet 


still reaches the 


The opposite side 


n 


was lined by terraces leading up the resi- 
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Books Received 


University, 1956. 85¢. 

Surrealism and its Affinities: The Mary 
Reynolds Collection, bibliography by 
Hugh Edwards, 132 pp., 45 ill., Chi 
cago: Art Institute of Chicago, 1956. 

Ten Years of American Prints, 1947-1956, 
48 pp., 51 ill. (1 in color), Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Museum, 1956. $1.00. 

[rapier, Elizabeth du Gué, Valdes Leal: 
Baroque Concept of Death and Suffer- 
ing in his Paintings, 49 pp., 26 ill., 
New York: Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica, 1956. $1.50 / 

Treasury of Wl rld Literature, ed. Dogo- 
bert D. Runes, 1450 pp., New York 
Philosophical Library, 1956. $15.00. 

Watrous, James, The Craft of Old-Master 
Drawings, 170 pp., 63 ill., Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. 
$10.00 trade ed., $6.50 text ed. 

Watson, Ernest W Course in Pencil 
Sketching, 63 pp., many ill., New York 
Reinhold, 1956. $2.50 

Webb, Geoffrey, Architecture in Britain 
The Middle Ages, 224 pp., 283 ill. 
Baltimore Penguin Books, 1956. 
$10.00 

W ojciechowski, Alexander, Polish Decora- 
tive Art, 1945-1955, 53 pp., 26 ill. (4 
in color), Warsaw: Polonia Publishing 
House, 1956. 75¢. 

Zaniboni, Silvio, An Anatomical Man 
Bones and Muscles for the Art Student. 
83 pp., 38 ill., Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 

la.: Transatlantic Arts, 1956. $3.00. 


dential quarters. Its north and south end 
are mark 


cent stepped area, uncovered last year. A 


portico and the magnif- 





well preserved and sumptuous house 
probably built in the early half of the 
second century B.C. was discovered, and 
revealed a plan in which Greek and 
Roman elements are significantly mingled 
Its colonnaded courtyard and all its rooms 
on the ground floor were adorned with 
various types of mosaics of geometric pat- 
terns. Among the finds should be men- 
tioned specimens of Hellenistic jewelling 
of very high quality, an abundant harvest 
of Hellenistic and Roman Republican 
coins, terracotta statuettes, lamps, and 
vases. Richard Stillwell was in charge. 











Now in its fourth year, America’s 
foremost paperback series of low-cost 
quality books offers more than 100 
titles in every field of interest. Widely 
used as classroom texts and for sup 
plementary reading, Anchor Books be 
long in the permanent library of every 
serious reader. 


Charles 


Baudelaire 


THE MIRROR OF ART. A new transla 
tion of Baudelaire’s important and fas- 
cinating critical studies of such artists 
as Corot, Daumier, Delacroix, Ingres, 
and Millet. 84 illustrations. $1.45 


Francisco 
dle Goya 


THE DISASTERS OF WAR. 85 aquatint 
etchings. One of Goya’s masterpieces 
is now available—with an essay on the 
artist by Xavier de Salas and an intro 
duction to the etchings by Elie Faure. 


$1.25 
Erwin Panofsky 


MEANING IN THE VISUAL ARTS. This 
volume represents the important phases 
in the work of a leading art historian, 
including discussions of major paint 
ers and their work, the techniques of 
art history, and 64 pages of halftones. 

$1.45 


For a complete list, ask your bookseller 
or write to Doubleday Anchor Books, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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tains information concerning 


Museum and Gallery Exhibition; 
Salons, Competitions, Prizes 
Auctions 

Events and Personalities 


Museum Collections 
as well as monthly check-lists of 


New Art Publications 
and a 
Calendar of exhibitions all ove 


Europe 


EUROPEAN ART THIS MONTH & 
published and edited by James Fitzsim 


mons at 


Froschaugasse 5, Zurich 1, 
Switzerland 
A yearly subscription costs $6.00 


($4.50 to members of the College At 


Association ) 
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